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Che Post Office System as an Element of Modern Civ- 
ilization. 


Tur late reduction of postage rates in our country, is an event of 
most happy import. I[t presents to all who have interest in observing 
the progress of civilization, a theme worthy to be considered, and 
with this impression we offer the remarks which follow, upon the 
topic named at the head of this article. 

In our age, the human mind is a vast analytical laboratory. Within 
it, facts, mighty and minute, are being resolved into their elements ; 
and the use and relative importance of every element are sought, and 
rapidly becoming settled and known. Mightiest in the vast array of 
facts, the fact, indeed, of which all others are but elements—the whole, 
comprising them as parts—is Civinizarion. And the relations of the 
parts to this whole must be surveyed, if we would view them intel- 
ligently. 

We propose to consider, as a most interesting and important branch of 
this analysis, the relations of the Post Office system to Modern Civil- 
ization, as one of its elements. By civilization we understand a high- 
ly improved and still improving condition of mankind, both socially 
and individually ; and, by an element of it, any cause influential in 
producing such improvement. 

In the first place, we remark, that this, like other forces now acting 
for man’s elevation, is a device to meet a felt necessity ; and hence, 
peculiarly appropriate to the time when it exists. Many contrivances 
of a like origin have had their day and are passing into disuse and ob- 
livion; but the art of Printing, the use of steam power, the Magnetic 
Telegraph and the Post Office system, still in the vigor and bloom of 
youth, just fitted to meet the existing wants of mankind, are leading on 
the march of improvement, shoulder to shoulder. As we listen in 
vain amid the many voices of the past for the whoop of the Locomo- 
tive, and the rattling of the Steam press, so, fruitless will be our search 
for the myriad boxes of the post office, and for the vast system of 
agencies established to give them eflicacy. Of these Alexandria 
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knew nothing, when through many years she linked the commerce of 
the East and West together, and her library was 
“ Elegantie regum, cur@que egregrium opus.” 

Athens had her Parthenon, but no Post Office. Would Rome get 
tidings from her legions when they roamed triumphant over the known 
world? Mounted * Cursores’ whip and spur cityward, for these are the 
only Post Office. ‘The letters of the great apostle of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to the churches in the chief cities of the chief countries of 
the known world, at a time when ancient civilization was at its height, 
traveled slowly to their destinations in charge of special messengers 
or chance wayfarers, through not the semblance of a post office. 

‘True, some sovereigns did, in remote ages, and at intervals in the 
progress of later ones, establish for governmental convenience, sys- 
tems of news carrying by couriers regularly stationed and equipped. 
That wisdom which divided the kingdom of Persia into provinces, 
and appointed for each a Satrap, directly accountable to the monarch, 
kept couriers and relays of horses ready to bear intelligence to and 
fro between Darius and his governors. So, too, Augustus Cesar held 
intercourse with the parts of his vast dominions. So in 1532 Pizarro 
and Almagro found messengers of the Peruvian Inca ready to post 
with their sovereign’s mandates between the capital and Quito, But 
in none of these cases, was there a postal arrangement for the public 
benefit—for the accommodation of the people. No provision was made 
to meet any necessities but those of the centre of government. Es- 
tablishments similar to these were made in Europe at an early date, 
soon after civilization began to dawn over the darkness of the middle 
ages. In 1749, Louis Xl. of France, provided for the conveyance of 
public despatches by a system of Royal Couriers ; imitating thus the 
example of preceding governments, or rather perhaps under the pres- 
sure of necessities like theirs. Soon the system was generally adopt- 
ed over the continent and England. But the letter carriers still trav- 
cled expressly for government, and not for popular accommodation. 
‘The private intercourse of distant subjects was difficult and expensive ; 
and of course generally impossible. So late as fifteen years after the 
landing of our forefathers at Plymouth, we find Charles I. of England, 
trying to establish a system of post, or horseback mails. ‘Though 
these were few, uncertain and miserly sustained, he forbade all letter 
carrying in his dominions, except by them ; hoping thereby to increase 
his revenue. ‘This system was nothing but a government monopoly. 
Weak from innate defects, it early perished, at the breaking out of 
civil war, We find, at an early period in modern European history, a 
single case of a postal arrangement, not established by and for govern- 
ment, but for what approached to private accommodation. We refer 
to the case of the European seats of learning of that day. In these 
were gathered multitudes of students, whose scattered homes nestled 
in sequestered nooks all over Europe. ‘I'o these the public mail, car- 
rying only governmental papers, and traversing only the most frequent- 
ed routes, never penetrated. Hence, companies of footmen were ex- 
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pressly charged by the unversities with bearing tidings and remittances 
of funds between the students and their distant homes. In all the 
cases yet adduced, we find nothing but a partial and imperfect system 
of letter carrying ; almost wholly for the accommudation of the ruling 
power. ‘The postmasters were little more than stablers of horses. 
Nothing like a post office or post office system had yet appeared. 

But in 1649 Mr. Prideaux, Attorney General for the commonwealth 
of England, instituted a central office for the weekly forwarding of 
private as well as public letters to all parts of the country. From 
this time onward the institution grew with the nation’s growth, and 
strengthened with its strength, and with the growth and strength of 
the spirit of freedom ; in 1657 took its place among the great and in- 
dispensable institutions of the country ; and in 1660, only one hundred 
and ninety-two years ago, Parliament placed it on a permanent basis. 

Its history in our land may be summed up as follows: In 1639, 
(ten years before the establishment of the office by Cromwell,) the 
first post office in our country was established in Boston; a private 
house being designated by the Massachusetts general court, for the re- 
ception and delivery of foreign letters. Fifty-four years after this, a 
colonial office was established by the British Crown, and in 1775 the 
American Continental post office by our own Congress. In 1790, 
fourteen years after the Declaration of Independence, there were but 
seventy-five post offices, accommodating 1,875 miles of routes ; now, 
after the lapse of but sixty years, there are 16,747 offices, and 167,703 
miles of routes, 

From this historical sketch we may gather, that necessity required, 
first, an exclusive transportation of government papers; then, means 
of carrying the private letters of individuals, and stations for facilita- 
ting such transportation, which, combined, enter into the construction 
of our present system. 

But we remark secondly, that young as is this institution, it is even 
now coéxtensive with civilization itself, influencing man all over the 
earth. Go where we may, in communities acknowledged as civilized, 
we are sure to find a post office not far distant; a place kept open at 
public expense, where letters, &c., are received for immediate delivery 
to the persons to whom they are addressed, or to be transmitted in the 
public mails. A man, prince or peasant, it matters not, so he be ina 
civilized community, enters the post office nearest him and slips into 
an aperture a little folded paper, marked with the name of a person 
and place anywhere in the civilized world. The person is perhaps 
unknown on the writer’s hemisphere, save to the writer himself; and 
it may be, not even to him. ‘The place too, may be distant by half 
the earth’s circumference ; yet, in perfect confidence he lets go the 
little messenger, and anon, off it speeds to seek the place and person 
designated. Earth, air, and ocean cannot stop it. Like the Syrian 
maiden who, wandering far from her eastern home, found him she lov- 
ed in London’s labyrinthine maze, by simply repeating “ London ! 
Gilbert !” the only English words she had learned ; so, the little thing 
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by ever showing the two names it bears, finds at last the object of its 
search. But not like the maiden, has it roamed alone and unprotected, 
Wherever it arrived, hospitable mansions received it, attentive , osts 
entertained it ; till guided onward continually and surely, it at last 
yielded up its hidden treasures, undiminished and unchanged, to their 
rightful owner. Myriads of such missives are thus safely passing and 
repassing over every partion of the civilized world. Traversing our 
own land, there is ready for their reception and care, a post office for 
every 1,013 out of 22,000,000 people. If they journey from conti- 
nent to continent, or from nation to nation, they find thousands of the 
chief places of the earth prepared for their reception. ‘Truly post 
offices thus scattered, their influences must be sown broadcast over 
the earth. ‘They are like multiplied national ears to hear and mouths 
to speak ; points of contact for the swift transfer of potent thought, pro- 
fusely set in every zone and hemisphere. 

But, thirdly, not only is this institution a creature of necessity, and 
as it were, ubiquitous ; it is also a machine like system, and as such 
immensely efficient. If the steam engine, the printing press, and cot- 
ton gin are wonderful for the ease and accuracy with which they pro- 
duce effects the greatest and the least, wonderful indeed, for the same 
reason, is the post office system. We have noticed its management of 
a single letter, Atevery office, agents are ready to receive, assort, 
and stamp letters, pack them in mail-bags, and deliver them to the car- 
rying power. ‘Then are in waiting the horse and his rider, the coach 
and four, or the fiery chariot, to speed away with them in any direc- 
tion ; or the pufling steam leviathan, to surmount with them the ocean- 
wave, and land them upon distant shores. Arrived at their various 
destinations, ready hands receive, again assort and distribute them into 
their appropriate boxes, and deliver them up at the bid of their intend- 
ed owners; or if not in due season demanded, send them away into 
the keeping of others, who give them their allotted resting places, in 
that foundling hospital, the dead letter office. 

These arrangements, aided by a most philosophical division of labor, 
have enabled the post office within a year just past, in our country alone 
to receive, carry and safely deliver 62,000,000 letters ; besides an 
immense number of franked papers, and of newspapers, pamphlets, 
&c., actually delivered ; about 2,000,000 letters deposited in the dead 
letter office, and as many more newspapers, &c., deposited and car- 
ried, but nevertaken out, Utterly beyond calculation is the labor and 
expense which must have attained the carriage of these by the wri- 
ters themselves. Well does the sentiment, 


“Quo alio fortes sumus quam quod mutuis officiis,” 
here find illustration. For, what a brief space of time, and five or ten 
cents accomplished in each of these millions of cases, might have re- 


quired without this potent system, a large expenditure of time and 
money. 


We have remarked, that this system is of late origin, and a creature 
of necessity. We add in the fourth place, that the same necessity 
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continually aids and strengthens it. Its power consists chiefly in the 
universality of its action; and whatever creates a necessity for an ex- 
tension of its influences, ministers to support it. Among the causes 
constantly operating to create such necessity, we may notice that 
the acquisiton and settlement of new territory, extends and thus aids 
the post oflice system. ‘The increasing prevalence of the Spirit of 
lreedom makes necessary this means of promoting the free inter- 
course of mind with mind. Missionary operations make it neces- 
sary as ameans of conference with the supporting powers at home. 
Increasing activity of mind in agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, and in every department of discovery and invention, and 
every art and invention tending to destroy intervening time and space, 
and to produce a closer contact of minds, all these and similar causes 
concur in continually creating that necessity, which is a sure guaran- 
tee for the stability of the system. 

We proceed to notice, in the filth place, the capabilities of the post 
office. Calculate them we cannot. We see the post office, with 
perfect ease grasping a mass of written thought gathered from every 
portion of one vast city, and safely carrying and distributing it through 
the crowded streets of another; then conveying a returning mass ; 
and doing the same between the many cities of different countries. 
And not so only: but making these transfers swiftly, surely, pune- 
tually, frequently, and cheaply. We see it thus perpetuating mental 
intercommunion all over the world. ‘Then again, it earns its own 
subsistence, pays its own way, and often more, from the postage on 
the matter it conveys. Men cannot write or print more letters 
and documents than it can receive and carry ; for its agencies may 
be multiplied to any extent. Nay, indeed, the very multiplicity of the 
articles it conveys, is an element of its support. It holds at its beck 
and bidding, too, every mode of conveyance by earth, air or water, so 
that it can penetrate to the uttermost parts of the earth. Besides, the 
universal sense of mankind has yielded the management of the system 
to government; which here steps in to perform just that for which it 
was instituted, the doing for individuals as members of socicty, what 
they cannot without great inconvenience do for themselves. It is 
useful to every class of men; and hence an object of universal and 
constant care. No one doubts its ability to accomplish what it un- 
dertakes. High and low, rich and poor, unhesitatingly entrust their 
dearest interests to its care. Of what is not such an agency capable, 
so originated and so sustained. What can prevent its accomplishment 
of the ends for which it was designed. 

But, vast as are now its capabilities, inconceivably greater must 
they be in future years. One very essential element of its success, 
viz, cheapness, has not yet been everywhere introduced to the fullest 
extent. A most thorough trial in the British dominions, and a partial 


trial in our own land, has proved incontrovertibly that the reduction of 


postage to an uniform rate, and that the lowest, must cause an almost 


incalculable increase of the quantity of mailed matter, and hence of 
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all advantages desirable from its transmission. ‘This fact is now too 
well settled to need discussion. Henceforward, the question, “ What 
is the best rate of postage ’” is not anopenone. Such is the spirit of 
the age, such is the people’s increasing demand for those things 
which will accrue to popular benefit, that we may be sure they will 
not stop with the great advantages already gained, and we may already 
hear their fiat sounding forth, “ Cheapest postage we must and will 
have, and that speedily.” We shall ere long see their will obeyed, 
and the poor man’s daily or weekly letters sent by the potent penny 
whithersoever he may choose, as safely and surely as the rich man’s, 
Yes, there is sure promise that soon, not time, nor space, nor expense 
shall offer the slightest hindrance to the world-wide transmission of 
ever immensely increasing masses of thought. 

We notice in the sixth and last place, the advantages, existing and 
future, of the post office system. But what words can express their 
magnitude, or what mind appreciate them. Can we with omniscient 
eye, search every heart that has been and is to be moved to its depths 
by tidings greeting it through the = office ? of every mind which 
has been thus enlightened and quickened? Can we trace the labors 
which have resulted from the action of these minds and hearts? Can 
we gather into one view, and fix the amount of the myriad changes, 
plans, and activities, both social and individual, resulting from the ex- 
istence of this institution? Can we sum up the joys enhanced ; the 
woes alleviated ; the lives, and fortunes, and honor saved; the de- 
mands of justice satisfied ; the good principles implanted ; the tempta- 
tions neutralized; the knowledge disseminated ; the improvements 
suggested and carried out in every branch of human industry and 
science ; the certainty and speed added to the powers of government ; 
the mighty check held upon those powers by the people in free lands, 
and the strong impulses given to the love of liberty in lands not free ? 
and all by the operation of this great system! No more can we trace 
out and set before us all these, and estimate their sum, than calculate 
the power of heaven’s fire, as 


“Leaps the live thunder” 


from cloud to neighboring cloud ; for like this is the action of thought 
between mind brought near to mind. Ere long, under wise legisla- 
tion, shall every emigrant to California, New Mexico, and Oregon, 
sitting by his fireside when his day’s work is done, read to his family 
what Congress is doing, almost as easily as if he dwelt in the Queen 
city of the Lakes, or in the London of the New World. So shall 
this “ government by the million” know itself; so too shall that emi- 
grant, no longer in the “ far west,” though upon the western limit of 
the world, read the last mutation of stocks in Wall st.; the existing 
market prices in Eastern emporiums ; the state of the crops and the 
condition of the manufacturing interest the country and the world 
over. He shall freely converse with his parents and brethren, or with 
the friends of his youth, though from their dwelling’s door they may 
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look out upon the surges of the old Atlantic, instead of with him, upon 
the western prairie, or mountain peak, or upon the bosom of the blue 
Pacific. Is aught discovered’ A little time, and millions in every 
land have added it to their stock of knowledge. Is aught invented ? 
A little time and millions are using it with skill and benefit. Comes ° 
there to light «me new theory or question for discussion? It is 
speedily examined, tested or decided, by the world’s universal mind. 


Oppressed ones have found a home ; straightway it is described with * 
nature’s eloquence ; and like a loud cry, “ Hither flee for safety,” rolls by 
over plain, and mountain, and ocean; the cords of affection are flung x 
out to the shipwrecked sufferers yet behind, and they are drawn forth . 
from the surges of political wrong and anarchy, upon a shore where { 
there is shelter from the storm, and peace and quiet prevail beneath 
the serene sky of political and religious freedom. oY 


This agency, then, contrived to meet the necessities of the age ; 
existing wherever man has put off ignorance and imbecility and be- 
come a civilized being; in its own nature as a perfect machine, of 
wonderful energy ; supported and strengthened by the same necessi- 
ties that originated it; hence capable of achievements too vast for 
words to describe ; and affording untold advantages, both present and 
future, to mankind ; this it is that we have called an element of civil- 
ization. ‘This is the substance which an analysis discloses. Remove 
it, and it would leave a precipitate which the soul shrinks from con- 
templating ; a compound, black and shapeless, poisonous to men’s 
souls, of ignorance, folly, superstition, anarchy, oppression, of which 
primeval chaos were a fitemblem. But, present, it is and will be, an 
essential element in that Christian civilization which is the balm of 
Gilead to the sin-sick soul, be its dwelling place the thronged city, 
the cultivated land, the sandy desert, the Alpine peak, the snow field 


of Siberia, the fertile prairie, or the sea-girt island ; and which shall 7 
strengthen that soul for a flight to these heavenly regions, where time 
and distance are as nought, and where spirit shall hold immediate com- 4 
munion with spirit, sceing as it is seen and knowing as it is known, 
A. 
J 


Let us Walk. 


Come! gather, dear friends, in the clear moonlight, 
When silently falls the dew , 

When topmost leaves are stirless and bright, 

And the nether are hid from view. 


Let us happily tread, by fancy led, 
O'er the beauteous mosaic of light, 

Which so richly varied, beneath us is spread, 

By the bounteous Queen of Night. 
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We'll on together, and think not whether 
There's aught in the world but delight; 

Let none but the heart that is light as a feather 

Come to beat amid our hearts to night! 


We know there's a time to mourn and to weep, 
And then we can sigh and be sad! 


But to night, let sorrow-waves sink to sleep ; 


And come, let us laugh and be glad ! 


Let us think, let us tell of the shapes of joy 
That have flitted across our path; 

Let us hurl to oblivion the thoughts that anuey, 

Aud would wake in us sorrow or wrath. 


If faney hath builded a castle of air 
And adorned it with paintings and gold ; 


Let not one who possesses @ treasure 50 fair, ' 


The prize from our vision withhold ! 


Come! walk to-night in the clear moonlight, 
While silently falls the dew ! 

And topmost leaves are stirless and bright, 

And the nether are hid from view, 


TOWNSEND PRIZE 
The Republic of Golland. 


BY W. W. WINTHROP, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


ISSAYS. 


Tue history of a nation, which attained its independence after a hard 
strugule against an oppressive superior, cannot fail to interest the 
American reader. Already ennobled in his eyes by its early conilict 
for separate existence, he is led to make himself acquainted with its 
subsequent progress as a constituted state, and with a patriot’s sympa- i 
thy rejoices in its prosperity or regrets its reverses. ; 

Inthe Republic of Holland, we view a commonwealth which, like 
our own, gained its freedom by courage and perseverance, and by its 
individual exertions in the cause of liberty raised itself to a high em- 
inence among the recognized powers of the world. And the interest 
excited by this circumstance of similarity, is further increased, when 
we come to examine the system of government adopted by the United 
Provinces, which, though in many respects very peculiar in its texture, 
hears a strong resemblance to that which we now enjoy 
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Although that Republic is to be looked upon rather as a confederation 
of separate States than a consolidated Union ; although each State, in 
fact, must be regarded as a distinct republic of itself, enjoying its own 
privileges and subordinate to no authority other than that vested in its 
council of deputies; and each city with its senate and burgomasters, 
as an independent corporation, a sovereign within its own jurisdiction ; 
yet we find all these provinces and municipalities united and represent- 
ed in the States General, a body similar to our National Legislature, in 
which matters of common interest and importance, such as peace and 
war, the formation of alliances, and the raising of forces might be freely 
discussed. We have here cities governed by their respective magis- 
trates, and sending their delegates to the councils of the Provinces, 
while the latter, in turn, are concentrated in the general assembly of 
the Republic ; a simple system of legislation and representation strik- 
ingly analogous to that which we observe in our own Constitution. 
\nd though we find no Judiciary corresponding to our Supreme Court ; 
yet in the Stadtholder we see our chief executive portrayed. It was 
not necessary, indeed, that his sway should extend over all the Prov- 
inces, nor was he elected in the same manner as our President is 
chosen, nor was his office essential to the State ; but we recognize in 
him, as in our highest civil functionary, that personification of legiti- 
mate authority, of national dignity, which must exist in every body 
politic, however constituted. The office of Grand Pensionary is, we 
believe, without an exact parallel in any known form of government. 
It was his duty to collect the opinions and digest the resolutions of the 
nobility ; but he was particularly designed to act as a check upon the 
Stadtholder, a position which, at several periods of the nation’s exist- 
ence, proved to be one of extreme hazard and danger. 

There is, however, one point of difference, which it is interesting to 
notice as particularly distinguishing the Republican system of Holland 
from that of the United States—a difference which is in itself a fact 
of history. It has often been remarked that, in the northern parts of 
Europe, the old elements of Civilization never gave place so naturally 
to the new as in the countries of the South. ‘Thus in the Dutch Prov- 
inces we find the idea of sovereignity, with which their early subjec- 
tion had rendered them familiar, still lingering about the republican form 
which they had assumed. We observe this trait in the recognized 
claims of the cities to exercise an exclusive control over their munici- 
pal affairs, and of the provinces to an absolute sway within their re- 
spective limits. We perceive this characteristic also in the Union of 
the States General, which has been aptly compared to a league of se- 
veral independent Princes, combined for mutual defence ; in the Stadt- 
holdership, which resembled at first the oflice of the Roman Dictator 
and often afterwards seemed but another name for kingly power, until 
it became merged in royalty itself; in the continued existence of a 
regular nobility ; and lastly in the willingness, with which the Prov- 
inces placed themselves at different times under the protection of a 
fureign monarchical government, Such are, we think, the principal 
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peculiarities in the political system of the Dutch Commonwealth, and, 
curious though it may seem, it was probably the best that could have 
been divised to suit the circumstances of the new Confederacy. A 
republic, exactly similar to our own, would have required for its for- 
mation a more advanced stage of civilization than had been attained 
by the world at the period when Holland threw off the yoke of Spain. 

But, not confining ourselves to their mode of government, let us con- 
sider the Hollanders as members of asocial as wellasacivil community, 
Viewing them in this light, astonishment takes the place of mere in- 
terest, and we begin to understand more fully their position among the 
nations of Europe. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the commerce of the 
United Provinces was unequalled in extent and importance by that of 
any other country. Obliged at an early period, on account of the 
general barrenness of their soil, to resort tou more friendly element for 
their means of support, the Dutch soon became rather a seafaring than 
an agricultural people. Besides this, a great portion of their territory 
had actually been redeemed from the ocean itself and great dikes alone 
prevented its waters from flooding their lands. ‘Thus, by their situa- 
tion made familiar with the perils of the sea, and cut off by war from 
much intercourse with their neighbors, their attention was quickly 
turned to foreign trade. ‘Then it was that the famous East India Com- 
pany was instituted, which speedily rose to such power and wealth 
that it formed, as it were, a potent State of itself. Having the control 
of an immense capital, it was long acknowledged to be the most opu- 
lent mercantile establishment in the world and proved the great 
strength and bulwark of the Republic in the midst of empoverishing 
wars. The West India, the Greenland, and other Companies, formed 
soon after, aided in carrying the commerce of Holland to all parts of 
the globe and in adding numerous valuable possessions to the Dutch 
dominions. ‘The trade with Asia, the Levant, the Baltic, South America 
and the Indies, was at one time almost entirely engrossed by the ves- 
sels of the Provinces. ‘lhe colonies of Batavia, in the extreme East, 
and Amsterdam in the extreme West, Malacca, Surinam and St. 
Martin's, the Cape of Good Hope and Guinea were among the most 
important which were founded by their enterprising mariners. ‘The 
extensive commerce of Venice was ruined and Holland became in her 
place the great trading nation of the continent, “ the general magazine” 
of all Europe. 

lor her manufactures also the Repulic was eminent. The civil wars 
in France, the troubles in Germany, and the religious persecutions 
throughout Europe drove many artisans and mechanics to seek the 
protection of a government, where they might enjoy general tole- 
ration and reap the fruits of their labor in peace. ‘The principal cities 
of Holland abounded in manufactories of silk, linen, and woollen, by 
which particularly the wealth and prosperity of the country were 
highly increased. 


Again, though it has been said that among Dutchmen love is un- 
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known and that the proverbial dullness of the ancient Batavians might 
easily be discerned in the want of feeling and refinement which dis- 
tinguished their descendants ; still, among a people of so phlegmatic 
a temperament, science and learning flourished and the Arts found a 
congenial abode. ‘The Genius of Painting especially has always seemed 
to regard the Netherlands with peculiar favor. While Belgium could 
boast of her Rubens, Vandyke, and Teneirs, Holland could point 
with equal pride to the famous names of Rembrandt, Wouvermans, 
Cuyp, Ruysdaal, Potter, Berghem and Dow. Of her literary men, De 
Groot or Grotius, “at once eminent as jurist, poet, theologian, and 
historian ;” the learned Erasmus, the early partisan of Luther, and 
Arminius, the celebrated founder of the sect that bears his name, were 
the most conspicuous. Vondel and Hooft, though not ranked with the 
greater poets, were not, however, without considerable reputation at 
the time in which they lived. 

lew nations have produced more distinguished statesmen or more 
sincere patriots, The illustrious line of the Princes of Orange, the de- 
liverers and defenders of their country, is almost without a parallel in 
history. Count Egmont and Horn at an early period, and later, Bar- 
neveldt, the unfortunate De Witts and Bentinck, did much in present- 
ing to the people the noblest examples of integrity and virtue ; while 
the Van ‘Tromps and De Ruyter, by their successes at sea, enhanced 
the reputation of the Dutch flag and made it feared and respected 
wherever it was known. 

‘Thus when we reflect upon the extensive maritime commerce of the 
Republic ; when, transporting ourselves back in thought to the seven- 
teenth century, we look at her harbors alive with merchant ships con- 
stantly arriving with their valuable cargoes from all parts of the world, 
and then glance at the interior, where, up and down her rivers and in- 
numerable canals, an incessant inland trade was actively carried on, 
and where, in thickly’ populated cities, the artisans of different 
lands were continually employed at their various occupations ;— 
when again we turn to the Universities of Leyden and Utrecht and 
consider the numerous branches of polite learning pursued therein, or 
to the schools of Haarlaem, Amsterdam, and Dort, where crowds of 
ardent disciples received daily instruction from the most eminent 
masters of the time; we find in such a survey abundant cause to 
admire and wonder atthe universal industry and prosperity of a people 
inhabiting a country so small in extent and with so few natural advan- 
tages as that embraced by the Provinces of Holland. But when we 
direct our attention to the military and naval heroes of the period and 
read of the conflicts in which they took part, the victories which they 
gained and the disasters which they encountered ; our admiration and 
astonishment are redoubled, and we can hardly convince ourselves that 
we are studying the history of the same nation which we were just 
now contemplating in so different a light. [tis difficult to realize the 
fact that, while a large portion of the community, without fear of inter- 
ruption, was continually striving for wealth and fame in every branch 
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of business and every department of science, there was still another 
large portion earnestly engaged in preserving that greatest of all bless- 
ings, their national liberty by actual warfare against a foreign power. 
Yet such was the aspect of the Republic during a long period of her 
existence, and we can scarcely tell which feature gratifies us most, 
the enterprise of her citizens in the peaceful arts, or the vigor and 
energy displayed by her rulers in watching over the destinies of their 
country. 

But this latter consideration naturally brings us to a separate division 
of our subject. We have thus far viewed this interesting people rather 
by themselves, and have inspected their government in its own essence, 
without regard to its relations with the other powers of Europe. In 
order therefore to investigate the philosophy of its history, to ascertain 
its general principles of policy and its influence for good or evil among 
the nations of the world, it willbe necessary to review very concisely 
the circumstances of its struggle for liberty and its growth and pro- 
gress under the republican form. 

At the death of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who had succeeded 
to the throne of the Netherlands as nearest heir to his grandfather 
Maximilian, the Low Countries were in a most flourishing condition. 
Under the mild government of the house of Burgundy, they had greatly 
increased in prosperity and wealth, and Philip the Second on coming 
to the throne found them one of the most opulent of his dominions. 
But the difference between his character and that of Charles was soon 
made manifest. ‘Though the latter had published severe edicts on the 
subject of heresy, yet these, at the time of his resignation, had not been 
enforced with any great vigor. ‘To his Dutch subjects Charles had 
always been courteous and easy of access and had appeared to take 
considerable interest in their affairs. But Philip was altogether a 
Spaniard in his feelings, and while Spaniards alone engrossed his favor 
aud enjoyed his confidence, he turned towards the Netherlands an 
aspect of coldness and illwill. He resolved to carry out to their full 
extent the measures which his father had contemplated, to establish 
the dreadful institution of the Inquisition in this part of his kingdom, 
to increase the number of Catholic bishops, and to quarter among an 
unoffending people a regular Spanish army. Such were the instru- 
ments, ecclesiastical and military, with which Philip hoped to confirm 
his dominion inthe Provinces and to overcome entirely the Protestant 
influence. Bentivoglio has given us an accurate report of the debates 
which at this time agitated the Spanish Cabinet in reference to the 
proposed plan of subjection. We find here two opposing parties headed 
respectively by the Dukes of Feria and Alva, the one advising a con- 
ciliatory policy, the other the employment of force. ‘The different ar- 
guments adduced on this occasion have been well compared to those 
used in the British Parliament at the period of the American struggle. 
And the issue was in each case nearly the same. The judicious mea- 
sures proposed by the Duke of Feria met with as little approbation as 
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those afterwards advocated by the eloquent Burke.* Margaret of 
Parma, who had partially succeeded in quieting the disturbances in 
the Netherlands, was obliged to resign, and the Duke of Alva and Car- 
dinal Granvelle were sent, in her place, to suppress, if possible, both 
civil and religious liberty. But notwithstanding the outrages, execu- 
tions, and massacres, which have rendered his name so infamous, 
\lva was unable to subdue the Protestant subjects, whom he had been 
sent to govern. In the Prince of Orange he found a competitor, whose 
patriotism, wisdom, and integrity have excited the admiration of pos- 
terity, a8 much as his own cruelty and excess have roused its indigna- 
tion and horror, Alva was followed by Requesens, a man of a very 
ditlerent character ; but the Dutch gained little by his moderate gov- 
ernment, for the more amiable policy, which it was his aim to pursue, 
was thwarted by the tyranny and bigotry of his royal master. ‘The 
Pacification of Ghent, which occurred during the turbulent adminis- 
tration of Don John of Austria, who succeeded Requesens, seemed to 
he the signal for peace once more in the Low Countries. But the old 
causes of war were still at work and the contest soon broke out afresh. 
In the meantime the States had so far increased in importance as to 
be able to form a league with England; and Elizabeth testified her 
respect for their efforts in the cause of liberty by supplying them both 
with money and forces. 

But the time had now come for the Declaration of Independence by 
which the Republic of Holland was to assert her freedom and to take 
her place for the first time among the nations of the earth. ‘The Prince 
of Orange had long entertained the grand idea of uniting in one confede- 
ration those of the Provinces which were least divided by faction and 
most unanimous in their religious belief. On the twenty-third of January, 
1558, deputies from the seven Provinces of Holland, Zealand, Fries- 
land, Utrecht, Guelders, Groningen, and Overyssel met in the city of 
Utrecht and formed an alliance, which was the basis of the great 
Commonwealth, constituted at Antwerp in the following year when 
the dominion of Spain was solemnly abjured and the new Republic 
placed herself under the protection of France. Choosing for their 
motto the words—* Incertum quo Fata ferant™t—as describing the 
mingled emotions of hope and anxiety which agitated their minds, 
William and his devoted partisans launched their Ship of State upon a 
stormy sea, whose troubled waves she was destined to ride not only 
with safety, but with glory. 

At the death of William, his son, Prince Maurice, was chosen to 
succeed to the dignities of his father, and in his conflicts with the Duke 
of Parma and afterwards with Spinola proved himself not unworthy of 
his high descent. Prompted, however, by a violent ambition, he com- 
mitted many political errors, the principal of which were the persecu- 
tion of the Arminians and the unjustifiable execution of the patriot 
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Barneveldt, at a period when, on account of the cessation of hostilities 
occasioned by the “ ‘Twelve Years’ Truce,” full scope was afforded for 
the religious disputes and civil dissensions which took their place. 
Frederick Henry completed the great work of establishing the liberties 
of his country, which his father had begun, and the Treaty of Munster, 
signed January, 1648, brought to a final issue the war, which for the 
space of eighty years had raged, with but one brief interval, between 
the Provinces and Spain. Republicanism in Holland was now no 
longer an experiment, but a constituted form of government recognized 
and respected by all the European powers. 

Passing over the short, but violent administration of Prince William 
the Second, we come to the brilliant career of William the Third, whose 
whole life has been represented by historians as but the record of one 
aim and end, one absorbing passion, resistance to the encroachments 
of Louis Fourteenth. Hardly had Holland freed herself from the do- 
minion of Spain, when she seemed about to be brought under the 
sway of a still more formidable foe. The armies of France, under 
the command of ‘Turenne, Condé and Luxembourg, were pouring, 
flushed with recent victories, upon the territories of the States. The 
“Triple League” had proved an entire failure. By French influence, 
Sweden had been easily detached from the alliance, and Charles the 
Second pertidiously sold himself for a paltry sum to serve the interests 
of Louis; while Holland was left to struggle ‘alone against her haughty 
superior. Never was she in more imminent peril, and had nota great 
champion been raised up for her defence she must inevitably have fal- 
len. The Prince of Orange was probably the only man at the time in 
urope, who could so successfully have concentrated the strength of 
the Allies in opposition to the common enemy. In the League of 
Augsburg and afterwards in the Grand Alliance he succeeded in uni- 
ting the most important continental powers against his mighty rival, and 
he accepted the sovereignty of England, in order that it might become 
a powerful instrument in his hands for the humiliation of the ambitious 
Monarch. 

With the death of William we begin to lose our interest in the affairs 
of the Dutch Republic. The importance and dignity of the nation 
had been greatly advanced by the individual exertions and influence 
of the renowned Stadtholder, whose designs were carried out with so 
much diligence by Marlborough, Heinsius, and Prince Eugene, that 
Louis was forced, in his old age, to solicit peace of the “ audacious 
merchants,” whom he had pretended todespise. We find the Repub- 
lie enjoying the blessings of tranquillity for thirty years after the treaty 
of Utrecht, and aif cding a secure asylum to the persecuted sects of 
other countries. We follow her through her generous resistance to 
the enemies of Maria ‘Theresa and her second naval war with England, 
to the eventful era of the French Revolution, when conquering armies 
again overran her limits, and Holland, though under another name she 
still retained the appearance of freedom, became in fact “ but a forced 
appendage chained to the triumphal car of France.” ‘The Batavian 
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Republic soon merged into an actual monarchy under Louis Buona- 
parte, and was ranked among the conquests of Napoleon. But her 
subjection was brief. Her Prince, who had generously resigned his 
authority and left the country on the invasion of Pichegru, because his 
views were opposed to those of the majority of the people, was at 
length welcomed back to higher dignities. Called by the Holy Alli- 
ance, alter the decisive battle of Waterloo, to the throne of the Neth- 
erlands, he continued under the tithe of Wailliam the First, to rule over 
Holland and Belgium until their separation in 1830, when he became 
king of Holland alone. William the Second, who succeeded his father 
upon his abdication in 1840, was in turn succeeded by his son William 
the ‘Third, the present sovereign, in 1849; and the two Dutch com- 
munities, after having passed through so many changes of government 
now flourish side by side as separate limited monarchies. 

After a review of the most remarkable events in the rise and pro- 
gress of the United Provinces, we cannot fail to be struck with ove 
prominent feature, one grand idea which manifests itself throughout 
their entire history as a republican commonwealth. The support and 
promotion of the Protestant cause appears to the view of posterity to 
have been, in the hands of Providence, the great policy of the Dutch 
Republic, the ultimate end of all her national measures. ‘This motive 
doubiless, though powerful in many cases, was often lost sight of by 
her statesmen when objects of more immediate interest engrossed their 
attention; yet when we examine the character of the principal politi- 
cal transactions of Holland, we are brought to the conclusion that to 
sustain and exalt the creed of the Reformers has been the true destiny 
of her existence. We may look back upon the long protracted wars 
in which she was engaged, and consider them as the separate conflicts 
of one glorious struggle for the liberty of conscience against the big- 
otry and slavery of Romanism. Jn this noble contest she first throws 
off the oppressive yoke of Spain and establishes in every part of her 
dominions a perfect religious freedom. Her former mistress, once so 
rich and powerful, is humbled before an antagonist whom she had des- 
pised and verges rapidly towards her ruin. France now as represent- 
ed in the Grand Monarch would seize in her insatiable grasp her pros- 
perous neighbor, but the Republic, through her great leader, is enabled 
to frustrate her designs and to preserve unimpaired her Protestant in- 
stitutions. But there was a still more important work for her to per- 
form. When William, now king as well as stadtholdet, succeeded to 
the throne of the Stuarts, the Church of Rome received a final blow in 
England. During the reign of James the Second, its triumph had ap- 
peared certain ; but a prince, invited from another people, now came 
to crush its power forever. Under him England soon regained the po- 
sition which she had lost :—without the aid of Holland and her chief, 
she “ might have still remained enslaved or have had to purchase lib- 
erty by oceans of blood.” 

This view of the influence exerted by the Dutch Republic will ex- 
hibit, we think, in the strongest and most favorable light, the importance 
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of her position among the nations of the earth. ‘The vindication of 
Protestantism was, we repeat, her destiny ; perhaps we may say, the 
cause of her political prosperity. . The foster-mother of religious truth 


—the victor ina great fight, she exalted both herself and the whole of 


Protestant Europe. Considered solely under this aspect, she appears 
to have been far in advance of her age. 

‘Thus whether we regard the Dutch as members of a social ora civil 
community, as merchants or men of letters, as patriots or reformers, 
we cannot but take a deep interest ina people, whose history for more 
than two centuries was so closely interwoven with that of the princi- 
pal part of the civilized world. And, though the Republic of Holland 
exists no longer, it is gratifying to know that under an equitable con- 
stitutional government the nation is at present both prosperous at home 
and respected abroad. 

That the Dutch had their peculiar vices as well as virtues, cannot 
be denied. From the time of the institution of their first trading com- 
panies with grants of monopoly, they were distinguished by an exces- 
sive thirst for gain, manifesting itself in the jealousy with which they 
regarded the commercial prosperity of any but themselves. It was 
such a spirit which led to the dreadful massacre of Amboyna and was 
the source of the bloody naval wars between the Provinces and Eng- 
land. But this tendency to avarice is the more pardonable, when we 
recollect that it was the spur to a most worthy industry and frugality : 
and truly, when the student of her history considers the many redeem- 
ing points in the character of her citizens, and reflects upon the dilli- 
culties which the Republic was obliged to surmount before she could 
achieve her greatness, he most fully appreciates the remark of the 
historian, when he says—* no country had ever done more for freedom, 
and the result of its efforts was the irrevocable guarantee of civil and 
religious liberty, the great end and aim of civilization.”* 


The Value of the Imagination to the Philosopher in the 
Discovery and Exposition of Cruth. 


* BY THOMAS 8, POTWINKE, EAST WINDSOR, CONN, 


We study our intellectual and moral natures, both for science and 
for practical wisdom. If we can discover the office of any of the 
faculties of the mind, as of the imagination, this is knowledge. And 
if by this discovery, we obtain valuable direction for the culture and 
use of our own powers, or information of their adaptedness to success- 
ful effort in some particular field of exertion, we at once increase our 
knowledge and confer upon ourselves an untold advantage. 


* Thomas Colley Grattan ;—History of the Netherlands. 
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In the discussion of these subjects, although there is a difference of 
opinion as to the equality of original endowments among men, yetall admit 
an inequality of development, and a consequent adaptation to different 
intellectual labors. ‘The imagination, they, with one consent, assign 
to the poet, as his peculiar characteristic, and one that has little to do 
with the discovery of truth and reality. We admit also the claim of 
the orator to the imagination, to enable him to arouse and sway the 
minds of his hearers ; but rarely expect to hear this faculty mentioned 
in connection with philosophy. 

The poet and the philosopher are regaided as having little in com- 
mon ; indeed, as pursuing the most divergent paths in the whole 
fiel’ of intellectual vocations. Addison says, “ A poet should take as 
much pains in forming his imagination, as the philosopher his under- 
standing.” And if it were asked what peculiarity of mind constitutes 
the chief distinction between the two, the ordinary reply would be :— 
* The imagination, possessed and cultivated by the one, but not possess- 
ed or left uncultivated by the other.’ 

To the popular ear, “ works of the imagination” is almost synony- 
mous with “ works of fiction ;” and the term “ imagination” itself, with 
the power of conceiving and portraying the unreal and fanciful. ‘The 
designation of a person as having an‘ imaginative mind,’ suggests 
almost any character before the philosopher or man of science. 

An Essayist and a Poet have discoursed upon the * Pleasures of 
the Imagination,” showing it to be the source of a large portion of our 
most exquisite intellectual delights ; and claiming this as a final cause 
in the mind of the Creator. Mankind have universally verified their 
judgment, by regarding this faculty as capable, peculiarly and pre- 
eminently, of affording enjoyment. In a word, the opinions of men 
generally separate the imagination from the pursuit of philosophy, as 
unnecessary to it; nay more, as entirely incompatible with it, and a 
pernicious source of error and visionary theorizing, whenever the 
philosopher allows it a voice in his mind. 

A little thought will discover to us both the origin and the fallacy of 
this notion. ‘The imagination, operating by itself, does not limit itself 
to what is real and certain. By itself, it cannot be relied upon for 
knowledge and truth ; but it rather ministers ideality, excitement, and 
pleasure. From this fact it has gained the reputation so universally 
attached to it; from this fact it has been set down as capable only of 
these operations, and confined to these benefits. While the remaining 
truth has been overlooked, namely, that in connection with the full 
development and activity of the other faculties, it performs a very dif- 
ferent office ; that codperating with, instead of assuming the direction 
of the other powers of the mind, it possesses an untold usefulness ; 
that, if instead of acting the pilot, and heedlessly urging the mind 
upon the shoals of fancy , or into the whirlpools of speculation and 
skepticism, it be content with the part of a watchman and descrier, it 
becomes to the mind what eyes are to the body, a guide to knowledge 
and a means of safety. 
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It will hardly be necessary for us to attempt to give a logical defi- 
nition of imagination. For it is not expected of us to present a meta- 
physical analysis of the operations of a philosophical mind, but simply 
to inquire what aid the philosopher received from that faculty, which 
is ascribed in its highest exercise to the poet and the writer of fiction, 
and which, when associated with them, every one perfectly under- 
stands. Yetif we were to attempt a definition, we should soy, that 
‘the imagination was the power which the mind possesses of exhibit- 
ing to itself in thought, ether by reproduction or combination, a coun- 
lerpart to the impressions of sense. Its exercises consist mainly in 
supplying the defects of sense, in translating the language of descrip- 
tion, in tracing analogies and similitudes, and in calling up before the 
mind scenes and events real or unreal. 

Only a small portion of the objects of our contemplation and study 
are actually at a given time present to the senses. 

‘The senses are utterly incompetent to conduct or even to follow 
reason in her discoveries and demonstrations. We see at once, there- 
fure, thatin the pursuits of science, there is both great room and great 
necessity for a power like the imagination, that can construct a 
universe in thought; thatcan make a projection of the outer world upon 
the tablets of the mind. How else could we interpret the grand phenom- 
ena of nature, and arrive at a knowledge of her more sublime truths ’ 

It is from this point of view that we first approach the sub- 
ject. ‘The astronomer furnishes a most perfect and intelligible ex- 
ample. [tis justly claimed for him that he ‘ pursues pure truth ;” 
yet | hesitate not to say, strange as it may sound, that no power of 
the mind has contributed more to the science of modern astronomy, 
than the imagination, Without it the inimitable truths of this science 
must have remained beyond reach—undiscovered and unknown. 
The existence and relations of suns and planets, of systems and 
systems, could never have been brought down to reason for demonstra- 
tion, and have passed into the circle of human knowledge. Leta 
man, of however powerful mind, who is entirely ignorant of the 
science; who does not so much as understand the motions of the 
earth; let such a man be allowed all the powers of the eye, aided by 
instruments, and be directed to look upon the heavens and solid earth, 
and declare their true relations. What could his mere vision and 
power of understanding disclose to him? 

‘An expanse of lights in apparent motion,’ is all the account he 
could give. Let him look successive days and successive years, 
sll confining himself simply to the perception of what he beholds, and 
still all appears either changeless or inexplicably confused—* a barren 
marvel.” But allow the observer such power of imagination as shall 
enable him to retrace in his mind with lively accuracy, the motions 
and positions of the bodies he has been beholding, and compare these 
with their newly assumed appearances, and at length he will point you 
to a fixed centre ; will trace the path of our earth around it; select 
trom the hosts of stars, her companions, and divide into systems of 
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suns the remaining points and islands of light with which space seems 
to be filled. ‘The diagram that is designed to aid in raising the imag- 
ination to an idea of the reality, is and can be laid down only from the 
imagination of a mind that has climbed to the truth in some other way. 
Mental philosophers tell us, ‘ that we retain in our minds the form of 
the sky above us, only by an effort of the imagination, that sup- 
plies what is not present to the eye while we look at a particular por- 
tion; and how much more do we require this power to conceive the 
relations of bodies in space ! 

Whether the astronomer be an observer like Herschel, or a math- 
ematician like La Place, this same power is equally requisite to suc- 
cess. Before he can conceive what it is that meets his vision in the 
heavens, or before he can compute distances and elements of orbits, 
he must pass in mind from the apparent to the actual; must change his 
centre of thought, and lay aside the earth and every thing terrestrial as 
asa standard of conception. The power of sense reaches but the 
indices of truth in this most exalted science ; and seems designed but 
for this. Instruments must be laid down, the eye must be closed, and 
the unfettered mind, that knows no limit to its vision, must launch off 
into infinity and behold the Universe as it is. 

There is a great difference in the degree of this power in different 
minds; although highly susceptible of cultivation by effort. Some- 
times it rarely exists at all; and the mind shrinks back even from an 
attempt to conceive of facts and relations so far removed from the 
apprehension of sense ; again it appears in such perfection and facility 
of exercise, as when united with the other requisite talents makes a 
man, in the highest sense, a “ poet of nature.” 

We turn to the great names of this science to illustrate and verify 
our remarks. Among these there is one that is, with a single excep- 
tion, oftener than any other on the lips of the student; and is asso- 
ciated with discoveries that seem like fathoming the mind of the Deity 
himself. Kepler was a poet. He possessed poetical talents of the 
highest order. Indeed he is said to have “ united the powers of Dante 
and Newton ; a most vivid imagination with a most profound intellect.” 
His imagination so predominated, it is true, as sometimes to carry him 
wide of the truth ; but “ Kepler's laws” were the result of the intense 
working of this faculty, which could not rest until some new facts or 
new relations revenled themselves to it. Copernicus and Galileo had 
shown that the planets revolve around the sun. But how’? Where 
are their precise paths’? ‘To what figure do these paths conform? 
What principles of motion have they in common? Such were the 
questions that pressed upon his mind, and we arrive at some idea of 
the efforts of his imagination in solving them, when he tells us that he 
made seventy suppositions, and spent five years in the corresponding 
calculations, before he discovered the true figure of the first orbit he 
investigated, 

The labors of Copernicus are an example of great profundity and 
power in the mental operations we are attempting todescribe. Dis- 
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carding the prevailing theory of celestial motions, he betook himself 
to the study of the solar system. But why must forty long years be 
spent in alternate observation and profound meditation? He was not, 
like Herschel, employed in constructing huge instruments, with which 
to span the abyss of _ He was not, like Tycho Brahe, * repeat- 
ing seventy times intolerably long and toilsome calculations ;” nor like 
Newton, was he drawn aside to invent new and more perfect mathe- 
| matical processes ; nor again like La Place, was he solving the seem- 
ingly Divine problems of “ Celestial Mechanics.” No such prelimi- 
nary employments delayed his investigations or diverted his thoughts. 
But, poradoxical as it may seem, he was solving a great problem of the 
1 imagination. By this we mean that he first laid down in his mind an 
} imaginary system of the world—a conception of its appearance to an 
. observer in space ; and then labored to verify this hypothesis from 
| such indices as presented themselves to his unaided powers of vision. 
The truths he announced to the world did not follow from extending 
the province of sense and discovering miniature systems ; neither 
were they the deductions of mathematical reasoning ; but they were a 
conception of the imagination shown to be in conformity with the 
comparatively few indications of the reality that could then be 
discovered. 

I might multiply examples from this science. I might ask you to 
conceive of the workings of that immortal mind that gave birth to the 
“nebular theory,” or of that mind that first opened its eyes upon the 
truth, that one sun is but a mere star of the Galaxy ; and that the 
Galaxy itself and the starry host surrounding us is a mere island in the 
universe, like the dim spots of light the most powerful telescope re- 
veals to us. 

We pass however to a more general view of the subject, for thus 
far we have spoken of but one office of the imagination, and that, 
perhaps, one less often associated with the term than others that re- 
main to be noticed. 

A more extensive view Jeads us to consider the subject in relation 
to philosophical investigation and reasoning in general. ‘The as- 
semblage of intellectual qualities requisite for the consummate phi- 
losopher, includes the power of discovering abstruse relations, anal- 
ogies, and similitudes ; the power of recalling with vividness past 
scenes and events ; fertility of original conception ; a tenacious mem- 
ory; a sound judgment; and logical process of thought. Whether 
reasoning is conducted after the inductive or the apriori method, these 
same Gualities are alike indispensable. With the first three, as they 
have = enumerated, the imagination is more or less intimately con- 
cerned. 

The object of the philosopher in reasoning is to discover truth in 
the form of principles and laws. The success in this one great de- 
sideratum, is comprehensiveness of mind. ‘Truth is uniform, simple, 
and connected ; and he who can detect and expose this unity and re- 
lation, is a great philosopher. But this comprehensiveness and power 
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of discovering truth depends upon the continual and vivid presence to 
the mind of all the facts and conditions that illustrate or modify any 
principle in question. And this is the work of the imagination. Not, 
that reason and reflection are superceded, but material 1s thus furnish- 
ed upon which they can act. A want of this power of imagination it is 
that constitutes narrowness of mind. Such a mind we never can trust, 
because we have no confidence that it has embraced the whole subject 
in all its modifications and relations, and thus discovered the whole 
truth. Any person who has watched but a little the course of human 
opinion and reasoning, cannot have failed marking this fact; and no- 
ticing, moreover, that the progress in reasoning, from generation to gen- 
eration, Consists, to a great extent, in this comprehensiveness in in- 
vestigation. 

The process of reasoning is comparatively easy, when we can ob- 
tain a full and adequate view of the subject. Inductions will be con- 
clusive and errors avoided, just so far as all the facts that modily prin- 
ciples are taken into account, as examples, analogies, and illustrations 
are present to the reasoner; in other words, just so far as he has the 
power of discovering every possible application of any principle in 
question. Be the subject matter, polity, jurisprudence, theology, nat- 
ural science, or what it may, what we have said holds equally good. 
And minds that have exhibited this comprehension with its fruits have 
ever been recognized as gifted with unwearied, far-reaching imagina- 
tions. Burke possessed a mind of this character. Whenever he ap- 
proached any subject, he almost involuntarily pursued its relations in 
every direction, until his thoughts were enriched by contributions from 
the whole realm of truth. It is this discovery of the extent and con- 
nection of truth, more than any power of logic, that makes his every 
utterance so replete with wisdom. His most convincing arguments 
are the careful comparison, the just analogy, the apt metaphor, and the 
sublime ideal. And to his lofty, far-seeing imagination it is that he 
owes this excellence. 

Bacon furnishes another example of this same comprehensiveness. 
‘The whole range of philosophy seems to have an “ ideal presence” to 
his mind. As he gives you his judgment upon various subjects, in 
rapid succession, that have no apparent connection but the common 
bond of truth, you are reminded of an observer gazing upon a varied 
landscape, and describing from sight, now this and now that distinct 
and separate object. If the grand secret were not disclosed else- 
where, his “ Wisdom of the Ancients” at least reveals it; a work 
that is read with as much astonishment by the cultivated mind, as the 
“Tales of the Arabian Nights,” by the school-boy. Such power of 
detecting analogies and resemblances | believe to be without a par- 
allel. It would seem that nothing could hide itself from such an im- 
agination. 

Fertility of original conception is another characteristic of a mind 
endowed with a strong imagination ; and is of inconceivable value to 


the philosopher in the formation of hypotheses. ‘The relation of hy- 
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potheses to philosophical reasoning is not —— understood. Some- 
times they are ridiculed and condemned ; and the authority of Newton 
quoted against, them, when he says, ‘“ Hypotheses non fingo.” But 
there is a wide difference between forming hypotheses upon which to 
base investigation, and resting in them, as setence. The truth is, that 
in the more exalted sciences, hypothesis is the parent of discovery. 
Whenever any phenomena are to be explained, or any difficulties solv- 
ed, an idea is first formed of the probable truth—* a guess,” to use the 
language of one of our own scientific men—and then facts and ap- 
pearances are investigated with a view to the confirmation or rejec- 
tion of this supposition. Kepler's seventy orbits were so many dis- 
tinct hypotheses, which he put to the test of observation and calcula- 
tion. ‘The stability of the solar system was an hypothesis, before 
La Grange and La Place completed their inquiries respecting it, 
The cause of thunder storms was an hypothesis before Franklin 
charged his jar from the clouds. ‘That oxygen and hydrogen would 
burn into water was an hypothesis, before the successful experiment. 

There is this manifest connection between original conception and 
scientific discovery. We do not deny that it may lead to the adoption 
of error, if the ideas it suppies are not sufficiently subjected to reason 
and demonstration ; but the imagination cannot be responsible for the 
other faculties ; it has its own peculiar capacity and function. From 
the nature and relations of the known, it pictures to the mind the un- 
known ; by building with things discovered, it erects a tower from 
which to search for the undiscovered. ‘The imagination proposes the 
problems and holds out the prize to reason; it claims not to discover 
realities, but to point out probabilities, to divine the “ whereabouts” of 
truth, or to descry dim distant objects and point them out to reason for 
its study. 

But again, this faculty, more than any other, insures the develop- 
ment of genius. ‘The imaginative mind cannot rest inactive. Ob- 
scurity, adversity, and want of opportunity, cannot smother it; it is 
sell-motive, self-sustaining, and is sure to marshal its powers in one 
field or another. It is led on in this way, chiefly by the greater de- 
light that attends its operations, and because the toil required is tri- 
fling. By the imagination, thus keeping the mind active, through a wide 
range of thought, and imparting clearness and intensity to its ideas, 
talents are developed, adverse circumstances fade away, and the man 
is before the world, ready to exert his powers and receive its grateful 
homage. In this way genius is called out and the benefits of it enjoy- 
ed by mankind, while minds that possess merely powers of judgment 
and reason, however great, are liable to lie dormant and inactive for 
the want of some impulse, or because oppressed by unpropitious cir- 
cumstances. 

And after the philosopher has once become such, the operation of 
this principle—this pleasure of the imagination—is an important aid. 
The whole question of success often turns more upon the pleasure of 
study than the mere capacity for it. Those who, in any department, 
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have enlarged the boundaries of science and philosophy, have felt the 
‘labor itself to be a pleasure.’ They have been held to their work 
by a quenchless enthusiasm. ‘Thedeepest profundity of their thoughts 
has aflorded their most intense delight—a happiness not to be sacri- 
ficed to material treasure or fading honors. ‘Io this enthusiasm the 
imagination powerfully contributes. 

We shall not be expected, within our brief limits, to set forth a 
complete view of the work .of the imagination in the philosophical 
mind, and much less to distinguish what it does not do. We have 
spoken of it as supplying the defects of sense, as giving comprehen- 
sion in reasoning, as leading on to investigation in particular direc- 
tions, and as animating the philosopher with zeal for his labor. 

The second branch of the subject, as proposed, opens a wide field, 
into which we do not propose to enter, but simply remark that what- 
ever aids the student in obtaining new, interesting, or more definite 
and complete views of truth, will also aid him in expounding those 
views ; for he has but to clothe his ideas in language, and they will 
appear to others as they have appeared to himself. In this he stands 
on an equality with the man of letters. His powers enable him to 
translate his thoughts into pictures which the world can understand, 
or, by illustration, to open their eyes to proofs on every side of them. 
If he would interest, his words cannot fail to delight; if he would con- 
vince, his smiles are tenfold more powerful than syllogisms. For he 
seems to refer his readers to nature and to facts, while the mere logi- 
cian meets with distrust and suspicion. Davy and Franklin are dis- 
tinguished examples of success in this kind of philosophical writing. 


Adventures of Wimble Wimbleton, Esq.* 


CHAPTER III, 


Ir was a bright autumnal morning, as Mr. Wimbleton and his servant 
left the village inn and took the road for the next town. On the left 
lay a low range of hills, covered with a dense growth of wood. ‘The 
foliage of this, the chilly nights had already begun to affect. The 
birch and the beach had assumed a yellow hue. The soft maple 
blushed to a crimson in the morning sun, as if ashamed of having 
entertained a visitor so cold and cheerless as Jack Frost. And the 
light green of the hemlock, and the dark green of the pine and fir in 
the midst of the brighter colors around, seemed more sombre than ever. 


* Concluded from page 315. 
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“ Come,” said Mr. W. to Mike, “ we must drive along a little faster 
this pleasant morning.” “ Jist as yer honor plases, sir,” replied Mike, 
as he brought down the lash heavily upon the side of the bay. This, 
together with the report of a sportsman’s fowling piece, had the effect 
of starting their horse into a trot altogether too smart for Mr, W.’s 
comfort. “Hold him up! Hold him up!” said he to his driver. “ An 
sure sir, he’s not down,” was the honest reply. ‘The pace of the 
animal becoming still more rapid, Mr. W. was induced to take hold 
of the reins with Mike, and these two gentlemen instituted a series of 
pulls and jerks not at all compatible with the ideas of driving, which 
such a quiet horse as was Mr. W.’s had previously entertained. The: 
effect, therefore, was the opposite of what was intended, so that the rate 
of traveling was increased to sucha degree as to cause much the same 
phenomena as did the ride of which the poet speaks when he says— 


“ The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all; 
And every soul cried out ‘ well done, 
As loud as he could bawl.” 


Some of the good people, however, were of the opinion that the horse 
must be stopped, or the travelers would experience serious injury. 
Among these, was one who jumped over the fence as the horse was 
ascending a little pitch in the road, and seized him by the reins. “I 
ruther guess he'd drive a leetle stedier ef you'd jest put the bits in 
his mouth,” said Pete Walters, for it was he whe had hold of the 
horse. He had come along the road in search of work, and had 
engaged with Deacon Squires to pick up apples and take his pay at 
the Deacon’s distillery. He saw the runaway horse sometime before 
he arrived at the hill, and knowing that he must then slack his pace 
somewhat, he ran across the lot in which he was at work, to be ready 
to stop him as he ascended. ‘ Well, well,” said Mr. Wimbleton, 
alighting from the carriage, “ I bless my stars that I’m in the land of 
the living; | surely —” “1 should think you might as well bless me 
as yer stars,” interrupted Pete, “ for if yer'd a gone down the hill on 
tother side, and turned the corner over the bridge, yer never'd a had 
a chance to bless yer stars nor to cuss em nuther. But why on airth 
don’t yer drive yer nag with the bits in his mouth?” continued he. 
“Ruther guess Hopkinses hostler was leetle over the bay last night. | 
thort this mornin’ he looked as ef he'd been dragged through a knot- 
hole.” Mr. Wimbleton, on discovering the cause of the difficulty, 
commenced a violent objurgation upon the devoted head of the hostler. 
This, however, was interrupted by Pete, who, though not perhaps a 
niodel for morality, was very much opposed to profanity. ‘ "Faint 
never worth a while to be a cussin’ so,” said he, “ for its orful wicked ; 
and besides, ‘taint no use damnin’ that are careless hustler, for he’s so 
use too't now that when the big day comes along | reckon he’ll take 
it sort o° easy then.” 
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Whether or not Mr. Wimbleton was convinced by this reasoning is 
not known, but certain it is that he ceased his profanity, and requesting 
Pete to bridle his horse properly, slipped into his hand a gold coin 
preparatory to taking his seat again in the carriage. “ Look a hear,” 
said Pete, examining the piece closely for the purpose, as Mr. Wim- 
bleton supposed, of ascertaining its genuineness, “| don't want none 
of yer filthy lucre; 1 can du a kindness for a feller bein without bein 
paid fort.” Mr. Wimbleton looked at Pete in wonder as he refused 
to take the proffered reward, and urged him to accept it ; but the latter 
stubbornly refusing all offers, the former resumed his seat with his 
servant, and the horse being properly bridled, they proceeded on their way. 

As they drove along down the steep hill, and turned the corner over 
a bridge, under which roared a brook at the distance of some twenty 
feet, Mr. Wimbleton felt that he had indeed had a narrow escape. 
He thought, too, that what Pete had said in regard to the chance he 
would have had for even hurried ejaculations would truly have been 
small; and as his mind dwelt on Pete's remarks on profanity, he 
inwardly resolved in future to be more guarded in his language. 

The road after crossing the bridge, led along the somewhat precip- 
itous bank of the stream for some distance. ‘The land on the other 
side of the road opposite the stream, was mostly pasturage, though 
here and there was a piece of corn or potatoes, with now and then a 
patch of rye just springing out of the ground. The travelers had not 
gone far from the bridge, when they observed coming towards them a 
furiously driven coach. Now their horse had not recovered from his 
late fright so as to be as steady as usual, and consequeutly the driving 
of a coach at a furious rate was not a little annoying to him. Mr. 
Wimbleton accordingly alighted, and Mike took the horse by the bits, 
Notwithstanding this, he commenced running back as the coach drew 
near, and just as it was passing them both the forward wheels of the 
carriage run off, thus letting the axletree on to the ground. Both 
Mr. W. and Mike, reasoning from the past, expected to see the heels 
of the horse making sundry impressions on the dasher of the carriage, 
thus brought into such close proximity tothem. But in this they were 
mistaken, for the animal was more accustomed to wagons on his heels 
than to being driven without bits. Mr. W. shouted to the driver of the 
coach for help, but that individual was either in too much haste or too 
selfish to lend a helping hand. He drove on as rapidly as before, and 
crossing the bridge, turned up the hill and was soon out of sight. As 
there was no one to help them, they set themselves to work to get out 
of the difficulty. They we able, however, to do nothing more than 
detach the horse from the carriage. ‘Io raise the axletree and replace 
the wheels was more than their strength or ingenuity could accom- 

lish. Mr. Wimbleton looked about him to see if there was nota 
uman being in sight whom he could call to his aid. Mounting a 
fence, he espied at the further end of a long corn-field a man leaning, 
as it appeared at su great a distance, on the fence, and looking in the 
other direction. He called loudly, but to no purpose ; Mike also tried his 
VOL. XVI. 48 
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voice but with equal success. ‘There remained then no other way but 
to despatch Mike across the field for the man. 

‘The horse was accordingly tied to the fence, and Mr. W. seated 
himself on a large stone to await Mike’s return. It was not long, 
however, before he returned, pufling and blowing, for he had run 
most of the way. ‘ But where 's the man?” said Mr. W. to Mike, 
who it appeared had come back alone. “ Indade, sir, it’s no man at all, 
at all; it ’s nothing but the breeches ov a man full of a wisp o’ straw, 
and a shirt, and not a haper ov a coat, with a pole stuck through him 
to make him lane on the fence.” From this graphic description, Mr. 
W. perceived that he had sent Mike after a scarecrow. His usual 
practice would have lead him to give forth a volume of curses, but 
remembering his late resolve he restrained himself. 

Mr. Wimbleton was surely in no little difficulty, for both the for- 
ward wheels of his carriage were off and there was no one near to 
assist in putting them on again. Presently, however, a good natured 
farmer came riding along that way, who kindly offered to help him. 
After getting both the wheels to their proper places, they looked about 
the road to find the linch-pins. ‘‘ Sure here 1s a bit of iron which will 
do for a linch-pin,” said Mike, as he cast his eyes into the bottom of 
the carriage ; ‘and here is another the very like of it,” said he, pick- 
ing up the two linch-pins and handing them to the farmer. “ How is 
this!” said he to Mr. W. “ Do you ride with the linch-pins in the 
body of your carriage instead of the ex, or do you carry an extra set to 
use in case of need!” Mr. W. replied by saying, that he did not 
recollect that there were any in his carriage, but he did recollect that 
he had requested the hostler to grease the wheels before starting in the 
morning. ‘This explained the matter to the farmer, who asked if they 
had not driven straight forward until the time of the accident. “ In- 
dade we did some of the way,” said Mike, calling to mind the previous 
scene. 

Mr. Wimbleton related to the farmer the occurrences of the morn- 
ing, complaining, as he had great reason to, of the carelessnes of the 
hostler ; but when the farmer went on to show how the linch-pins 
had been left out, and still the wheels had kept on, owing to the set of 
the axletree, until the carriage was backed, he began to think that the 
hostler had some designs on his life. The farmer, who was on no 
very good terms with Hopkins the inn keeper, advised Mr. W. to go 
back and commence a suit against him. ‘This Mr. W. was loth to do, 
although he was under the necessity of returning to the village for the 
purpose of repairing some parts of the carriage which had sustained 
some injuries. 


The horse was accordingly put between the thills and they drove 
slowly back to the village. 

Whether or not Mr. Wimbleton prosecuted his journey any further, 
we cannot say, since our manuscript stops here ; which, by the way, 
we consider a very unwarrantable proceeding on the part of the 
author, inasmuch as he excites our curiosity without satisfying it. 
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Academical Degrees Again. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I am glad to learn that it is proposed to make 
the Yale Literary Magazine, henceforth, not merely the vehicle of pub- 
lication for those essays and sketches which have no particular local 
bearing or interest, but also a register of events having a special con- 
nection with college life and history of our University, as well as 
a medium for the suggestion and discussion of whatever may be 
deemed for the welfare of the institution or the students connected with 
it. With this understanding, | have already ventured upon the intima- 
tion that a change is called for in regard to the rule by which the de- 
gree of Master of Arts is now conferred ; and, with your permission, 
1 will pursue the subject somewhat farther than opportunity then al- 
lowed. 

No one can be able to look back for even a small number of years 
upon the course of college life here, much less can any one peruse 
the admirable Historical Discourse of President Woolsey, without 
seeing abundant evidence that the college, in its laws and spirit, has 
not stood still while all around it has been moving onward as it has, 
Yale College is not what it was fifty, not what it was even ten years 
ago. Whether it has kept pace with the world in its growth, | will 
not undertake to say, nor is it needful to do so. But this, at least, is 
true, that no one who has been registered an alumnus, though but a 
few years, can fail to feel that the facilities of and encouragements to 
thorough scholarship and a proper mental discipline are greater than 
those which were afforded him. 

But we must not rest in our present attainments any more here than 
elsewhere. Onward, higher, better, these must be our watchwords 
still. Every one, therefore, who can make a suggestion by which this 
advancement may be promoted should do so. And for this end I have 
endeavored to call attention to what appears to me a blemish, which 
ought to be wiped away from this honored seminary of learning. ‘The 
present custom of recknoning that a graduate of coilege is fit to re- 
ceive his second degree, on no other evidence of proficiency in study 
than what is afforded by the fact, that it is three years since he receiv- 
ed his first degree, it seems to me has not a shadow of reason for its 
support. The day has gone by when every one who graduates at a 
college is of course expected to pursue one of the learned professions, 
or to spend his life more than other men, amid books and literary stu- 
dies. A collegiate education is looked upon now as a desirable prep- 
aration for any of the ordinary occupations of life. It is not consider- 
ed as something thrown away on the merchant or the farmer. On the 
contrary it is felt to be something which may impart dignity and in- 
creased efficiency to the labors of the husbandman and the plans of 
traffic. Consequently many are now found entering our colleges with 
no purpose whatever of connecting the collegiate course with a profes- 
sional one. And so also, the temptations of a speedier accumulation 
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of wealth oftentimes draw aside into the marts of business, those who 
had in view some occupation more in sympathy with true scholarship. 
While, therefore, the customs of life are thus changed, ought not a 
corresponding change to be made in the collegiate treatment of the 
graduate’ Is it to be taken for granted that every one who spends his 
four years within the college walls and then receives his first degree 
must be a scholar or a student—in its academic sense—ever after! 1s 
it to be taken for granted that he is all the while going on in the cul- 
ture of letters, so that, at the expiration of three years, he must have 
reached a point at which he deserves to be named and considered ar- 
tium magister in distinction from the name he received at the time of 
graduation! ‘To me it seems altogether like what Mr. Carlyle would 
term a ‘sham,’ for a respectable literary institution at this day to be 
found bestowing its honors in this way. But in fact they cease to be 
honors when thus bestowed. ‘They are valueless as gifts. They 
mean nothing. And the giving them out, with grave latin ceremony, 
before a large and enlightened assembly, only makes the farce the more 
ridiculous. For one, | have refused to apply for the second collegiate 
honor, and shall do so until there is some other condition of its bestow- 
ment than the constructive proficiency of three years’ lapse of time 
and the payment of a certain sum of money. And let me ask if, when 
the ordinary collegiate examinations are made so much more thorough 
than they were but a few years ago, it would not be in keeping with 
the change thus made, if a new rule were adopted in reference to the 
conferring of the second degree? ‘To confer that degree as is now 
done seems to me not only unworthy of the dignity of Yale College, 
but a positive breach of truth and morality. ALUMNUS. 

P.S. By a misprint in my former article | am made to talk very 
unintelligibly. 1 did not write “three years from graduation will have 
brought the Bachelor of Arts back to it,” but‘ up’ to it; though three 
years oftentimes serve to carry the graduate backwards rather than 
jorwards, from the point attained at the time of graduation. 


Biennials. 


“ Biennials are a bore."—College Song. 


“ Examinations are formidable, even to the best prepared, for the simplest child 
may ask more than the wisest man can answer.”—Lacon. 


lr the remark of Lacon be a correct one, that the child may ask 
questions which would puzzle a philosopher to answer, how much 
more probable it is, that the wise man may put interrogatories which 
the child cannot solve! Daily observation attests the correctness of 


the former assertion, and a biennial experience convinces us of the 
truthiulness of the latter. 
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We have often, with a sigh, thought of those ‘ good old days of yore, 
when colleges were few, and a Bachelor of Arts a hero, though more 
ignorant than the sub-freshman of the present day. Listening to the 
stories of college life, and of the studies of sixty and seventy years 
ago, as told by some aged country clergyman, whose bending form and 
locks of snow told more plainly than the ‘Triennial, that he was among 
the oldest living graduates, we have thought of the easy, jolly times they 
must have had, studying Geography when Sophomores, and the Greek 
Testament when Seniors, with Vincent’s Catechism on Saturdays. 
‘They must have had cosy after-dinner naps those warm summer days. 
Recitations then were pastimes, and examinations pleasing formalities. 
But the world has been changing ; good, old customs have vanished 
before the tread of modern innovation. Human ingenuity has been 
awake and active. Not content with overturning the busy, outer 
world, it has invaded our retreats of study, has applied its progressive 
theories, its high pressure doctrines to college life, and as the rail-car 
of to-day excells in speed the snail pace of the mail-coach of yester- 
day, so the youthful mind of the present generation is made to outstrip 
in application and acquirements that of former times. 

But there is a limit to human ingenuity—a bound which it is difficult 
to pass ; and if so, we believe that limit has been reached. And as if 
to make its final demonstration one of marked power and greatness, it 
has exhibited itself in the conception of that most formidable and hor- 
rifying of examinations—the Biennial. 

Like other things it has a prosaic and poetical character. The prose 
is to be found in the previous night’s cramming, in the solitary confine- 
ment of its subjects, 


“ Surrounded yet alone,”— 


in the hard wooden seated, straight back chair, in the suffocating, swel- 
tering heat of a July day, (why fix Examinations at such a time?) in 
the unknown nature of the operation and the blinded eyes of the per- 
former, and in the three hours’ unremitting toil and anxiety. There is 
much of the ‘stern reality’ about this tortuous exhibition of mental 
ability and physical endurance. It exhibits itself too, as a great dem- 
ocratic leveller. Considering Seniors as possessed of like passions 
with other undergraduates, it compels their reverent homage. How 
would the Seniors of fifty years ago have regarded such a thing ? 

But the Biennial has a poetic nature which is fanciful in the extreme 
and which more than compensates for the rough edges of its practical 
usage. It has to do with dream-land, and all the golden visions, the 
angelic forms, the bright and flitting ideas which make this the favorite 
domain of the poet and scholar, throw their fascinating allurements 
around the aching head of the weary student, presenting to his view 
bright images which portend for the morrow a glorious success. These 
are not dull dreamings, vain, useless dreamings, nay, they bring a re- 
ward, a recompense with their waking. Who can be offended at one’s 
indulging such blissful and, at the same time, such meaning slumberings ’ 
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— 


“ What, what my Lord! are you so choleric 
With C—, for telling but his dream ! 

| Next time I'll keep my dreams unto myself, 

And not be checked.”—Shak, 


But if the prospect from the outer world be so pleasant, so full of 
| gorgeous imaginings and blissful visions, within the walls the scene 
1 inay be truly called indescribable. The spacious hall, the arched ceil- 
ae ing, the glass dome, the massive pillars adorned in all the beauty of 
i Grecian architecture, the shadowy recesses and imaginary alcoves 
a fill the mind with emotions of wonder and greatness in some manner 
| coéxtensive with their own grandeur. In silence and with thoughtful 
look the assembled worshipers of learning, a youthful band of willing 

i and unwilling devotees, pace the oaken floor,—slowly and in order 
14} they take their appropriate seats, and with downcast eyes and soul in- 


tent, absorbed in reverie, they plunge into the deep-hidden, mysterious 
recesses of classic or scientific lore. 

Where can you point to an equal spectacle? — men chained by 
the power of abstraction, lost to the world, living only in the realms of 
ancient learning. History tells us that at the storming of Syracuse, 
Archimedes was so intently studying a geometrical figure which he 
had traced upon the sand, that he was utterly unconscious of the strife 
and confusion around him, and when ordered to appear before the Ro- 
man General who desired to spare his life, he refused to go until he 
had finished the demonstration, and was killed upon the spot. Think 
of fifty like Archimedes, all within close proximity of a few feet! 

Yet, even such an exercise will weary, and when the mind seeks a 
recreation, what a flood of pleasing ideas take possession of it! That 
old Chapel Hall is a glorious place for musings, for fanciful dreamings, 
and for the conjuring up of and feasting upon early reminiscences. 
We know of no place like it, save the old brown-colored Quaker meet- 
ing house, which stood at the country cross-roads, and which looked 
out upon the green meadows in front and was supported by the dark, 
shady woods in the rear, and the grave yard by its side, where in our 
boyhood we spent the warm sunny afternoon, too often, in thoughts of 
the past or dream of the future, And even now, the force of habit 
perhaps, the same musing, soporific influence is irresistible, and con- 
tinues until the quaint voice of some aged elder recalls to a recollection 
of the time and place by his impressive words for religious truth. 

There is a certain resemblance between the two, yet the one is un- 
like the other in the character of the truant thoughts which it induces. 
The plain antique appearance of the building, its benches and walls 
unstained but by time, the rising seats where are seen the aged preach- 
ers, the broad brimmed hats and straight coats of the men, the plain 
bonnets, the neat and—we must say—the tasty dresses of the women, 
added to the perfect stillness of the hour, cannot move to other than 
gentle, pensive thoughts, and if perchance they wander away from the 
great lessons of religious duty, the heart ofttimes is warmed and the in- 
ner man influenced for good by these silent sittings. 
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The Biennial as performed in the Chapel Hall, is quite as prolific in 
thoughts, though they are perhaps of a more various and amusing na- 
ture. It was our aa when we commenced to record some of them, 
(pardon our wanderings,) and for this purpose had gathered the serib- 
blings whieh, having no connection with the ‘schemes,’ have found 
their way to the outer college world, to the after amusement of those 
who might chance to see them. 

Our limits only allow us the copy of a few of the many before us. 
On a sheet neatly headed “ Freshman Greek,” under which is placed 
the writer’s name and the numbers of a few questions unanswered, or 
mostly so, we find the following rhapsodical strains, which come from 
a gushing heart and bear the impress of a burning inspiration. 


TO THE ONE I LOVE. 


When sad my thoughts they turn to thee, 
Star of my joy and pride! 
For when thy smile beams bright on me, 
The dark clouds quickly glide. 


My thoughts are with thee now, my love, 
For I am sore afraid, 

From what I've written here above, 
A rush can ne'er be made, 


So if my love, my jewel bright! 
Thou could’st but drive away 

This fizzle grim that’s ‘fore my sight, 
I'd bless you night and day. 


With thee to cheer and guide my pen, 
I'll make one effort more, 

And since I know ‘twould please you, then 
lil strive to get a four. 


Our regret is that we are unable to record the youth's subsequent 
progress, yet cannot doubt of its eminent success. 

‘The following—doubtless not intended for publication—is the effort 
of one of our Society orators. We can fancy the vacant eye directed 
toward the black figures of Conics, suddenly kindle with light,—we can 
mark the nervous motion of the body as he thought of the fame of Choate 
and Webster, and as he rapidly dashed off from his pen the eloquence 
which was destined to electrify some Wednesday evening audience. 
His theme is the novel and unhackneyed one of the Prosperity of our 
Union, We quote a line or two. 

“ Mr. President, our Country is Eternal! Resting upon the broad 
foundation of immutable Justice, and a heaven-born love of Liberty 
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the granite stones of whose base lie in the enduring cement formed 
from the precious blood and mouldering bones of our glorious Ancestry ; 
reared aloft by patriotic devotion, and adorned by the brilliant exploits 
of subsequent years, it stands firm and unyielding as our own blue 
Alleganies, defying attack and gazing with contemptuous scorn upon 
those who breathe aspersions on her pure, angelic fame. It stands 
reaching heaven-ward, uncapped because unfinished, its summits meet- 
ing the clear, ethereal sky. I repeat it, Mr. President, our Country is 
Eternal! The Lily of France may bow beneath the wintry blast, 
down-trodden it may be crushed into the very earth ; the haughty Lion 
of England may be shorn of his shaggy mane ; aye! humbled in spirit 
he may lie a lifeless corpse outstretched upon the sand, but never shall 
a feather drop from the breast of that majestic bird which hovers 
around this fair heritage of freedom. We are destined to live for ever! 
‘The monument of our nation’s greatness cannot be shaken ; no Niagara 
of power, no Briareus with a hundred hands can remove one stone 
from the edifice which American freemen have erected ; no tongue 
can ever whistle down from his lofty eyry the proud Eagle which pre- 
sides over our Liberty.” 

We will select but one more. It was, we imagine, suggested by the 
Treadmill nature of the exercises, and is written in that good natured 
spirit which prompts one ‘to make the best of it.’ 


EXAMINATION SONG. 


The air is hot, the sun shines bright, 
And dusty is the ground; 

The world without moves on to-day, 
With a dull and lifeless sound. 

But naught care we for the dust or heat, 
The ground whether hard or soft, 

For this is a snug cool place of ours 
Within the Chapel Loft. 


So write away, my merry men, 
While passing moments fly, 

And may each goose-quill moving on, 
In struggling contest vie. 

So work away, my funny friends, 
Nor stop to joke and laugh, 

For this is precious time, my boys, 
Two hours and a half, 


They've built for us a ndble hall, 
Up six long flights of stairs ; 

And made us feel ourselves at home, 
With tables and with chairs. 
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We like the place so very well, 
We never go without, 

And have a man of mighty limb 
To keep the sulgar out. 


Hark ! fellows, it is half past ten, 
And so our work is done ; 

"Tis pretty sport, suppose we stop 
Five minutes more for fun. 

If ever they should turn me out, 
As others they have done, 

Now hang me! but I mean to have 
“ Biennials” of my own. 


The numberless caricatures which have been perpetrated, are well 
worthy of mention, for who has not roared with laughter, when looking 


at the Illustrated Endless Screw and other conceptions’ But we must 
let these speak for themselves. Cc. 


Memorabilia Valensia. 


COMMENCEMENT AT YALE IN 1768. 


Extracts from the Diary of J-— J , who reecived in that year his Master's 
Degree, having been graduated in 1765. 

[ We have been favored, through one of the officers of College, with the follow- 
ing graphic account of the proceedings at Commencement eighty three years ago. 
There can be no doubt as to its authenticity—the original diary being «till in the 
possession of the family of J J——, and the extract having been made by one 
of his descendants. | 

“Sept. 13,1768, Tuesday. Set out from Westbury* for New Haven with Billings.+ 
Dined at Perkins’—good dinner and good company. Got to town at 5. Put up 
at Brown's, Went to College to prayers. Mr. Bellamy} prayed. Saw a great 
many old friends. Both Colleges illuminated, Sky rockets, crackers, and squibs 
fired. Sophomores walk before College.$ 1 went to bed before 11. 


* Now Waterbury, Conn, 
A Classmate of J-——. 
Rev. Dr. Bellamy of Bethlehem. 

“The Freshmen were the errand-boys of their superiors, and were not allow- 
ed to wear gowns nor to carry canes, On the evening preceding the public Com. 
mencement they first assumed the toga and the cane, and then ostentatiously para 
ded the College yard in close phalanx, fencing their way through crowds of people 
assembled to view the illumination of the College windows, and the dazzling pyro- 
technics of mounting rockets and burning wheels, revolving with blazing corrusea- 
tions, and fiery serpents flying through the air with comet trains, along the front 
line of the College yard.” — Prof. Silliman’s Discourse before the Alumni. 

The wearing of the gown and the walking in procession were abolished in 1796. 

VOL. XVI. AY 
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“ Wednesday, 14. Commencement, Was at College early. The dinner was set at 
11s. (shillings ‘) which made us altercate with the authority. St. John* delivered 
the Salutatory Oration well. Lewis pronounced his English Oration, upon Learning, 
handsomely. Howe pronounced an English Oration upon the Benetit of Ancient 
Authors, to the aceeptance of all, Then without much dispute we shook the sheep 
skins. Afterwards Foott delivered the “ Diu Valete” with too ministerial a tone, 
and we came aw ay. ; 

N.b. Leould not look upon the President when I was taking my degree, for 
viewing Sally E***** of Spencer, the toast of the year. Now forthe dance, | had 
no partner, and these that had, had hard work to keep them, in such a crowd as was 
never seen in a dance before. There was a dance in one room in College, and that 
was agreeable, and not crowded, Atabout 10, the Court House} was not so crowd- 
ed. There was a dance at the “ Bunch of Grapes,” of those that accounted them- 
selves the highest, and their taking off two fiddlers caused considerable jar. All 
broke up by one. 

“Note. There was a larger number of people than usual, and a handsomer col- 
lection of ladies. There were two English ladies at Commencement, 

“ Thursday, 15. Went to College early after breakfast. J. W. Billings and others 
went to see Sally E*****, Found her an agreeable, unaffected young Miss, Mr. 
Bellamy preached a lecture this morning. At 11, Mr. English, of New York, 
preached a sermon at the church. A considerable number of priests at meeting. 
Spent the P.M. at College, sometimes among gentlemen, and at others among the 
ladies, At evening I waited on Eunice L**. Broke up at 12. The dance was 
very pleasant to night; there was company enough without the rabble. 

Friday, 16. Up at College for a cherry. Then eat our breakfast, paid the 
shot, and set off.” 


BOATING. 


If there is any one mode of athletic exercise, which is at once manly, invigorating 
and jovial; which at the same time amuses and instructs, fascinates and improves, 
it is that which we enjoy in our boating expeditions on the New Haven waters. 
Never before has club-boating been so much of an institation—a regular system— 
at Yale, as during the present summer, Nearly every evening, blue, red, and 
white shirts, encasing sturdy young men, may be seen hastening through our streets 
on their way to the anchorage, while the offspring of mechanics dwelling in the 
lower parts of the town, gaze from their paternal gates with reverence upon the 
passing mariners, and mildly inquire what division of the Fire Department is to 
parade that night. The moon, when she was a pagan and called Diana, never looked 
down upen more ardent worshipers at Ephesus, than those upon whom, now in 
her converted, Protestant state, she beams, as they rest the weary oar in her genial 
light. The Nereids and Mermaids now leave in disgust the uncivilized court of 
Amphitrite, and lifting their sea-weed locks above the waves, listen with tremulous 
delight to our boat songs; and the phosphorescent insects, pyrotechnists of the 
deep, are particularly proud this season to act as link-boys to the blades of our 
oars, 

We partake here in an exercise most venerable, too, for its antiquity, as well as 
pleasing on account of present associations, Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, and all 
those old Grecians who rendered themselves so conspicuous at Troy, centuries ago, 
in the vague and indefinite “ B. C.” were regular coxswains of club-boats, on the 


* A candidate for the First Degree, 


+ A candidate for the Master's Degree. The first Valedictory, by a candidate 
for the Bachelor's Degree, was delivered in 1798, by James Burnet. ters’ Ora- 
tions were however continued until 1818. 

} The Court House stood at that time upon the Green between the present sites 
of Trinity and the Center churches. 

= Was this a treat of cherry rum or cherry brandy ! 
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trip from Greece across the Aigean. The age had not then made much progress in 
nail making, and rowing was the principal method of propulsion over the “briny.” 
We can easily imagine old Ulyses and his crew backing water from the shore at 
Ithaca, and coming round with “starboard row! larboard back water!'” into the 
open sea, “ Time!” cries the “ wily man;” “mind your feathering there, 5th oar!” 
When they came to land at Troy, doubtless each man took his “ stretcher” and 
cushion, as we do, the steersman unshipped his rudder, and as every reader of 
Homer knows, the boat was “beached” high and dry upon the shore. Sometimes, 
too, as we do now, did these ancient beaux take out ladies on excursions in their 
barks. The lovely Chryseis is recorded as having joined in a pleasure party of this 
kind one evening. 

How jovial it will be for us in after years, when (being householders, with a com- 
fortable property and a business allowing considerable time for social and family 
intercourse after dinner) we receive with an encouraging pat onthe back our son, as 
he comes home in enthusiastic spirits from a “time” in his club-boat, feel the ex- 
panding muscle of his arm, and recalling to mind the manly sports of our youth, 
“ peak” our crutch and show how boats were rowed in 1851. 

Surely in these clubs are formed some of the very strongest bonds of friendship 
and fellow-feeling to which Autograph books, in their wildest moments can bear wit 
ness; and.we are sure that none of us, marine corps of Yale, will soon forget 
our most jovial remigiary expeditions, or the social intercourse which has been 
nourished by them during the present summer term. 

For the convenience of reference we subjoin a list of the boat crews, at present 
composing the Navy of Yale. A. 


THE ATALANTA, SIX OARS, 


Built for the Club at New York in May, 1851. Uniform of the crew, blue shirts 
with white facings, and the letter “ A” upon the breast—white pantaloons and straw 
hats. 


W. W. Wixytnror, Captain, H. C. 
M. ©, Wexp, lat Lieut. D. G. Hunparp. 
G. B. Sarronp, 2d Lieut. F. 

D. C. Giuman, Purser. C. D. Srroryan. 
N. W. T. Root, Secretary. J. H. 
A. Bicr.ow. W. W. Woorsey. 


W. W. Crapo. 
THE EXCELSIOR, 81X OARS, 


Owned in the Class of 1852. Built by Brooks in New Haven. Uniform as 
above, with the letter“ E” upon the breast. 


E. Sreruine. Capt. C. L. Haut. 

A. W. Nonrrn, lat Lieut. C. D. 
H. E. Dwicurt, 2d Lieut. S. Lawton. 

D. Bannan, Purser. D. O. Monenovuse. 
M. ©. ALLEN. W. B. Rosa. 

F. B. Baewer. M. Srorns. 

C. H. Barrerr. J. F. Waatnea. 


D. B. Green. 


THE SHAWMUT, EIGHT OARS, 


Built at Boston in 1842, and now owned in the Class of 1853. Uniform, red shirts 
with white facings, with “ 53” and the letter “ P” upon the breast. 


R. Warre, Capt. T. Evurs. 

A. C. Duties, Mate. J. 8. Frenen. 
J. M. Stroke Oarsman, E. 
J. W. Purser. A. Hearn. 


H. R. Bonn. W. L. Hremay. 
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T. Jack. d. Tuomas. 

J. Y. Jones. Ww. R. W 
| J. McCormick. R. Youna, 

J. 


| | THE PHANTOM, FIVE OARS. 


Owned in the Class of 1853. Built by Brooks in New Haven. Uniform, white 
shirts with blue trimmings, with the letter“ P” upon the breast. 
Towssenp, Capt. B. K. 
Wanpen, bat Lieut. E. W. Seymour, 
L. A. Carin, 2d Lieut. G. W. 
W. F. V. A. Wuirre. 
F. J. M. Wurroy, 
D. A. Gopparp. 
W. M. Hupson. 
THE HALCYON, FIGHT OARS, 
Built at Boston in 1850, and purchased of Cambridge students by the Yale Class 
of Uniform, blue shirts with “ upon the breast, and white pants, 
C. A. Capt. W. R. 
A. Mate, J.C. Rice. 
BankaLow, G. W. Remeyr. 
J.C. Cnorann, Seiver. 
T. W. S. Suvetierr. 
W. W. A. H. Stevens. 
A. H. Vanpecraarr. 
C, A. Van Sinperen, 
J.C. Pansovs, M. N. Wurrmore, 
THE COLLEGE ORGAN, ; 


The opening of the New Organ, marks a new era in College music. The Bee- 
thoven Society have long felt the need of such an instrument, as a support to the 
voices, and a means of remedying, so far as possible, defeets in the harmony of their 
music, arising from its being rarely arranged for male voices, To those who have 
aided the Society in their efforts to obtain the Organ, and to all who are interested 
in College music, either for its own sake, or from a more general interest in what- 
ever may tend to benefit the institution, the following description may be accepta- 
ble. The cost of the Instrument was sixteen hundred dollars, and its purchase is 
in a great measure owing to the urgent persevering efforts of the President of the 
Beethoven Society, Atnext Bicktow, whose name we must be allowed to mention, 
notwithstanding his connection with the Editorial Board. The College officers sub- 
seribed most liberally, and both Resident Graduates and other warm friends of the 
College have given their aid in raising the amount. 

The Organ was built expressly for the Chapel gallery by Messrs, E. & G. G. 

Hlook, of Boston, It was, in the words of the builders, “a complete study and puz- 
zle to get such a large organ into such limited compass ;” yet the whole is so ar- 
ranged that there is considerable “ speaking room” above the instrument. 

The tasefulness of the case reflects the greatest credit upon the builders, It is 
grained to imitate black walnut, is well proportioned to the size of the Chapel 
and the place it occupies, and presents a tm sta front of arch, panel and scroll 
work set off with gilt pipes, most of which are “ speaking pipes.” 

The mechanism is of tine workmanship ; and organists who have tried it, speak 
highly of the elasticity and “ crispness” of the touch of the keys, and the easy move- 
ment of the “ stop auction.” 


There are two rows of keys, from CC to F in alt.; and an octave and a half of 
Pedals, from CCC. The Registers number 26, as follow : 
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GREAT ORGAN, 


1. Open Diapason—metal throughout, 8. Stop'd Diapason, Bass. 
4. 


2, Dulciana. Treble. 
5. Principal. & Wald Flute. 
6. Twelfth. 9. Trumpet. 
7. Fifteenth. 

SWELL ORGAN. 
11. Bourdon, 17. Trumpet. 
12. Open Diapason, 18, Blank for Hautboy. 
18. Viol di Gamba. 1¥, Stop'd Diapason, Swell Base. 
14. Stop'd Diapason. 20. Principal, Swell Bass, 
15. Principal, 21. Pedal Double Stop'd Diapason, 
16. Cornet, 3 ranks, 

COUPLERS. 

22. Swell and Great Organ. 25. Tremulant Swell, 
25. Pedals and Swell Bass, 26. Bellows Signal. 


24. Pedals and Great Organ. 


The tone of the /iapasons is rich, round and full ; the reeds are equal and smooth ; 
the Swell Cornet is brilliant without the harshness of compound stops, as usually 
made; the delicacy of the Viol di Gamba strikes every one, whether be knows the 
name of the stop or not; and the Wald Flute, (a recent invention of the Messrs. 
Hook, and peculiar to their organs,) produces upon the ear the effect of pure, 
sweet bird-tones, 

The Swell Organ is remarkably effective—its tones now just heard as in the dis- 
tance, increasing to loudness as they seem to near us, then dying away appear to 
recede again. The Sub-Bass, though a stopped one, (an open being excluded by 
the want of room in the gallery,) is of singular beauty and fullness, producing very 
much the effect of open pipes. The Full Organ is perfectly balanced, and of 
volume and power such as might be expected to proceed from a case of much 

reater size, 
. On the whole, the instrument surpasses the expectations of the most sanguine, 
and what is better still, is nearly paid for, We hope and trust that those who 
have labored to add its tones to the Chapel Service, will never have cause to feel 
that they have worked in vain. 0. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, at the residence of his brother, on the 25d of July, 1851, James A. Evererr, 
of Hainesville, N. J., a member of Yale College, of the class of ‘54. 

Upon receiving information of his death, the class met and adopted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions. 

Whereas, Under the dispensation of Him “who doeth all things well,” a beloved 
classmate and friend has been taken from our number— 

Resolved, That whilst as classmates and friends we deeply feel the first stroke of 
death which has fallen among us, upon one deservedly loved for his social virtues 
and kindness of heart, and one whom we have hoped would journey still farther 
with us, we yet recognize in this dispensation the inscrutable goodness of our Heay- 
enly Father, and acquiesce in that which hath to Him seemed best. 

vesolved, That we sympathize deeply with those who stood in the nearer rela- 
tions of parents and kindred in their grief for him who has been so suddenly called 
away from them and us, when his youth gave such promise of future usefulness. 

Resolved, That in token of our sorrow and reverence for the memory of the dead 
we wear the customary badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting and a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the relatives of our deceased classmate. 

©. A. Durgr, Chairman. 
J.B. Hanns, Secretary. 
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New JJublication. 


A Cotiecrion or Worps axp Customs. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 
New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 1851. pp. 318, 

Wr have here a strange collection, alphabetically arranged, of the multitudinous 
phrases and words which are used in the various Universities of this and other lands, 

The compiler is a Cambridge student, and while he displays extensive informa. 
tion, yet he is not by any means either fully acquainted with the dialect of Yale, 
or posted up in our various manners and customs, 

Although we have only glanced at the pages, we have already detected many 
omissions and inaccuracies, but the book was not received in New Haven until so 
late a day that a full review cannot pow be given. We shall however notice it here- 
after. Upon the subject of the Wooden Spoon, the Editor is decidedly behind the 
times, 

The book will furnish entertainment enough to pay for its perusal, and we particu- 
larly recommend it as a vacation companion, for it would be hard to estimate how 
many conversational topies it will furnish graduates of this and other Colleges, and 
how many new ideas will be given to those who have never been within any College 
walls. 


‘The work is for sale by Messrs. Durrie & Peck. 


Evitor’s Table. 


** What though the spicy breezes 
Blow softt—!" 

Wet, what though they do! they won't help us any. Readers want a spicy 
Editor's table, and they can’t have one.—We are sorry to be so blunt with you, but 
really, Reader, it is the hottest kind of work to edit in July; especially when other 
duties crowd hard upon us, and we are daily, in almost so many words, called a 
bundle of skin and bones. What a contrast between the fat chubby boy we used 
to be, and the lean, hollow-cheeked Editor we are! So, while we would like to 
spread aspicy, funny, racy table before you to-day, you must excuse us, 

Our object still is, “to relieve our Magazine of the stiffness, dullness and monot- 
ony which have been charged against it; but we must look to another term for the 
time and opportunity to do this, as we had wished. Think of it! here in the busiest 
time of the year, amid all sorts of hurrying and vexatious cares, two Nos. of the 
“ Lit.” have appeared within two weeks instead of two months, the usual time. 
Now we ourselves think, (though we say it who should not say it,) that we have 
been very expeditious with this number, for the tirst article went into the printer's 
hands only one week and two days ago, and here we are to-day with forty pages of 
matter, of the quality of which we shall of course say nothing, 

One week, amidst Societies, Examinations, Yale Lits., Organs, &e., &e., is a won- 
derfully short time, and we are right glad the past one is over. 

Our Magazine now takes its leave, forever, of “ sweet sixteen.’ Though, beside 
the infant Magazines of other Colleges, we boast of its old age, still it is in truth 
young; and has, we trust, a long life of growing worth and influence before it. 
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We say “ growing,” for it is not enough, however well it Aas been managed, that it 
should henceforth be as good as ever. It must improve. It is now at an age when 
an expansion of its powers may be expected; and when great care is needed in 
training and guiding them as they grow, for good. In its own sphere, it is highly 
useful, like our literary Societies, for furnishing chances not enjoyed in daily College 
tasks to gain skill in making known our own thoughts in our own good, plain En- 
glish. In our daily pursuits we may learn how a few great ancients spoke Greek 
and Latin; we may learn somewhat (theoretically) of the way to use English 
rightly, and we may lay up quite a store of useful knowledge. But to the Literary 
Societies one must go to practice speaking, unforced, of his own will, not to be 
“marked” for it. There, if he speaks, it is because he wants to ;—he has something 
to say, and he says it. Then, in the pages of the * Yale Lit.” he can write just as 
freely; he has something to write, and so he writes it. In these cases, a double 
object may and ought to be had in view; to give and get good. 

Then, again, the Magazine is needed to daguerreotype, as it were, the mind and 
life of College. Would it not be passing strange if four years of the lives of 
nearly four hundred young men did not furnish strong, bright, tender thoughts, and 
interesting facts, enough to cover forty pages of our Magazine once a month, 
during nine months in the year, with that which should be a// sought for its own 
sake and not forced off under cover of its birthplace {If we do learn here to think 
clearly and strongly, why not let it be known to those who have been here, and to 
all who are watching our couse with care. If there be poctry here, why shall not 
its noblest and sweetest strains thrill answering hearts through the pages of our Mag 
azine. Let us then, fellow-students, have the best fruits of your studies, and the 
best specimens of your mental work, to enrich our pages. 

To our Contributors, we have afew words to say. We are much obliged by the 
promptness with which the articles for our number have appeared, and regret that 
they cannot all be inserted, those on “ Geometry,” and “ Absolute Power,” espe- 
cially, They will appear in a future number, 

As for “ Nonsense,” by “Z," which was “reserved for future consumption,” in 
our last, we have hardly time to discuss it. So much nonsense is abroad, how- 
ever, that we may not go amiss in noticing it, and especially its effect upon the 
Editorial fraternity. “ Nonsense” was read by one of “ us five,” as we were in sol- 
emn conclave. No, 1 was at full length upon one end of a sofa, No, 2 stretching from 
the other end, now and then splicing bimself by half a shin’s length upon the other, 
to his manifest discomfort and enragement. On the middle of a bed across the 
room, with his knees drawn up to his breast, and his arms wrapped around them, 
in a concise but hardiy elegant style, was No. 3. No 4 sat at a centre table, 
with documents scattered before him, the most upright and business like of all; 
while No. 5, with his back to all the rest and his feet sticking out of the window, 
clearly set on taking his ease, was reading “ nonsense” aloud to the rest of us, 
In this article, the thought of writing for the “ Lit.” hits the author first on one side and 
then on the other, then strangely changes to two, which hold a confab right through 
his head, the sides of which, however, (by some unheard of figure of speech,) «peak 
sometimes instead of the ideas. The subject discussed is, whether the writer shall 
“ perform” for the “ Lit.” No, 5 bad read till we gathered the above from the piece. 
But ov a sudden he read a paragraph in which one idea, the anfi-writing one, says 
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to the pro, “ Youshould also bear in mind the high renown of those who are to judge 
of the fate of your piece.” (A simultaneous start.) “Five picked men,” (eyes 
brighten and begin to stand out,) “chosen by their class as their best writers,” (sun- 
dry approving nods and winks, and more erectness of position,) “and most perfect 
judges of Literary merit.” (Several decided ahems and low bows.) “ This year in 
particular they are to be dreaded,” (five ominous menacing shakes of the head.) 
“Why ! one of them is ‘first President of Linonia.’” At these words, No. 2, the per- 
son meant, starts bolt upright, convulaively lifts his nether limbs stretched to their 
utmost capacity, and strikes the backs of his heels on the floor ; crowds his thumbs into 
the arm holes of his vest, and looks round upon his colleagues with ineffable dignity. 
“ And another, is the leader of Beethoven.” Whereat this dignitary, (No. 1,) at once 
follows No, 2's example, the two presenting, from the sofa’s two ends, a comical pic- 
ture of suddenly realized importance. But at the closing words, “ I proceeded most 
philosophically to merge all the ‘ poetical’ of that moment of ‘college life’ in the 
‘ prosaical,’” recollections of Junior and Wooden Spoon exhibitions seemed suddenly 
to act upon our worthy colleague, No. 3, like an electric shock ; and instantly un- 
doubling, he sprang from the bed to the floor, took a chair, folded his arms, looked 
wondrous pleased and satisfied, in every act saying “ All right,” “A,” “ No, 1.” 
“To be quoted, even by the titles of my works—what an honor !” Still, being all 
impartial men, we concluded, like good editors, that notwithstanding the compli- 
ments, “ Nonsense” would have to try again. 

The story about Arabella Stuart and the Enchantress, by “a Junior,” will be in- 
vestigated. 


No exchanges have come to hand since our last number. 

The busy appearance of our streets, the numbers of new comers, with bag and 
bagyage, the anxious groups waiting around the depot toreceive their young friends 
who come, strangers in a strange land, to enter College ; the delighted, satisfied 
looks of those who have “got” their men; these and many other signs tell us chat 
Commencement is just upon us—that Society excitements are fast coming to their 
floodl—that many a heart is beating high with hope, expectation and fear—that 
within a few days, just upon us, myriad recollections of the past, and anticipations 
of the future, will be excited, which none but a similar occasion could bring up. 
And we know that we have been not the least solicitous and anxious among them 
all; and so not the least happy we shall be who have been eagerly watching for the 
last proof shect to leave our hands corrected, and the last printer's boy to leave our 
room, and the last visit to the office to be made, and the last question, “ when will 
the Lit. be out?” answered by its appearance, 

Reader, farewell. We wish you a happy course if you are just beginning College 
life ; a happy vacation if you be an undergraduate ; a happy year if an alumnus, 
and a happy life if you be neither. Farewell. 


To rue Gravvatine Crass.—A full ‘Report of the various exercises of 


Commencement week, from Sunday afternoon to Thursday evening, may be expect- 
ed in the next number. 
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